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BOND OF FELLOWSHIP AND 
STATEMENT OF FAITH 


Adopted at Washington in 1935 


The bond of fellowship in this church 
shall be a common purpose to do the 
will of God as Jesus revealed it and to 
co-operate in establishing the Kingdom for 
which he lived and died. 

To that end we avow our faith in 

God as Eternal and All-Conquering Love, 

The spiritual leadership of Jesus, 

The supreme worth of every human 
personality, 

The authority of truth known or to be 
known, 

And in the power of men of good will and 
sacrificial spirit to overcome all evil and 
progressively establish the Kingdom 0? 
God. 

Neither this nor any other statement shall 

be imposed as a creedal test, provided that 
the faith thus indicated be professed. 


The conditions of fellowship in the church 
shall be acceptance of the principles of the 
Universalist faith and acknowledgment of 
the ecclesiastieal jurisdiction of the Univer- 
ealist Church of America. 


Universalist Publishing House 


CHARLES A. WYMAN, Manager 


16 BEACON STREET, BOSTON 8, MASS. 
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OUR CONTRIBUTORS 


The Cover is a bit of Maine in winter. The ground is 
covered with snow: the sturdy elms are loaded with ice and 
the very air is frost bitten. But winter as well as summer, 
this First Universalist Church of Dexter, Maine, carries on a 
full program of service to the community under the indus- 
trious leadership of the minister, Gordon Chilson Reardon. 


Ellsworth C. Reamon, President of the Universalist 
Church of America, speaks to us all in his message, We Can 
Make This A Memorable Year. 


Arthur Peacock speaks from the point of view not only 
of a native English man but also one who has been in intimate 
contact with the leaders of the English Trades union move- 
ment and the Labor Party in this first of a series of comments 
on contemporary British life, Britain’s Foreign Policy Strives 
for One World. 


Charles G. Girelius, poet and preacher is minister of the 
Reformed Christian Church of Barneveld, New York. He has 
written for The Christian Leader frequently and so needs no 
extended introduction. In this number, Mr. Girelius discusses 
Conscience—Personal and Social. 


Emory Stevens Bucke, militant editor of Zions Herald, 
wrote editorially in a recent number of his paper on the 
action of the Federal Council of Churches in voting down the 
Universalist Church application for membership. This excel- 
lent editorial, we reprint so that our people may know how 
A Methodist Editor Looks at the Federal Council. 


Stanley Manning gives us the lively and heartening re- 
actions. of A Connecticut Yankee At the United Nations 
sessions. 


Vivian T. Pomeroy illustrates the difference between the 
“would be” and the “real thing” in his whimsey Traffic Cop. 


Eric Fenn, associate editor of the Student Christian Move- 
ment Press, London, England, writes of the Success of Un- 
official Religious Campaigns in Britain. 


Alfred S. Cole, assistant professor of homiletics, Tufts 
College School of Religion and custodian of the Universalist 
Historical Society archives, received, through the courtesy of 
the Librarian of Haverford College, a packet of letters of the 
1790’s which came originally from Mrs. Ralph D. Jackson of 
the Haverford Library Association. Pouring over these old 
documents, Professor Cole found in them most interesting 
evidence of The Rock from Which We Were Hewn. 


We will announce the winner of The Christian Leader 
picture contest in our February 1 number. WATCH FOR THE 
WINNER on the cover of the next Leader. 


THE CHRISTIAN LEADE 


.).00 a Year 


I}VERY press release from church organizations 
4 which comes to our desk speaks in some way about 
» duty of the Christian churches to foreswear race 
id class distinctions. It is obvious that Christians of 
pry creed have an acute case of bad conscience over 
utters of class and race. This is as it should be. 
r we have sinned and still sin in carrying our secular 
-}tinctions over into our church lives. Nay, we are 
zinning to see that we sin grieveously in tolerating 
yse unfair distinctions in any area of our individual 
-|d social lives. 


| 


The latest confession of sin and declarations of 
od intentions comes from the Home Missions Council 
North America in session at this writing (January 
tin Buck Hill Falls, Pennsylvania. The council says 
tly that, “The Christian Church can no longer 
ord to function on a basis of class distinction if it 
to maintain its traditional championship of human 
hts in years to come.” A special committee of dis- 
iguished churchmen presented a statement, “de- 
tibed as revolutionary,” containing a six point plat- 
‘m, “imperatives for the development of the home 
ssions enterprise.” These “imperatives” are: 


“1. The full influence of the church should be exerted 
secure the eradication of racial segregation and discrim- 
ition, whether imposed by law or by social custom, and 
{fight against whatever implies for any group a “ghetto 
jttern” of living. 


{ “2, All religions or other missionary enterprises now or- 
aized on a basis of segregation should be re-examined with 
lview to removing as rapidly as possible all barriers to 
je intercourse without reference to race. 


“3 The church at large should be summoned to accept 
2 principle of ministry to all people on the basis of com- 
nity, irrespective of race or social status. 


“4 Wherever possible experiments in inter-racial activities 
d associations should be promoted. 
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Join Hands to Make the Ethical Gospel 
of Jesus Live 


Com 


Be Special study should be devoted to the strengthening 
of the ministry of the church among any groups or types 
of population now inadequately reached. 


“6. Home Mission forces should join with other forces, 
both inside and outside the church, in positive measures to 
relieve tensions and to promote mutual understanding and 
goodwill among all races and groups.” 


To all of this, we say a hearty “Amen.” No Uni- 
versalist will disagree with a single phrase of the plat- 
form. We have stood for these policies and practices 
in churchmanship for generations. We are as imper- 
fect in our actual realization of the ideal as are our 
brethren in the Orthodox churches. We gladly asso- 
ciate ourselves with the profound conviction that re- 
ligious people and religious institutions must without 
delay abolish lines of color and class from our think- 
ing and our doing. 

In spite of the fact that we are barred from mem- 
bership in the Home Mission Council of North America 
for theological reasons, we say quite sincerely and 
without reservations, “More power to You Brethren!” 

This is no time for engaging in “mote” or “beam” 
plucking bouts. We are all sinners. We must join 
hands to make the ethical gospel of Jesus live in this 
suffering world. 


CHECK YOUR FLUES AND YOUR INSURANCE 
POLICIES 


LSEWHERE in this number, we have pictures of 
i the fine old New England Meeting House which 
until recently stood on a hill top in Essex, Massachu- 
setts. We suggest that these pictures be put on the bul- 
letin board in the room where church trustees meet. 
This fine old church, erected by Yankee ship builders 
over a century ago, was reduced to useless wreckage by 
fire. Everybody in the parish thought the flue was safe 
until too late. The parish carried a very small insur- 
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ance policy on the building. Now it is too late to 
do anything about that. 

This unhappy episode in the lives of Essex Uni- 
versalists should speak to all church trustees and minis- 
ters. We should all check our furnace flues and our fire 
insurance policies. 

Tue Curistran Leaper will furnish every Uni- 
versalist minister with extra copies of this number free 
of charge if he will paste the pictures of the Essex 
fire in the hats of each of his trustees. 

Every church should have frequent and careful 
inspection of the heating plant and every church 
should secure the services of a disinterested insurance 
specialist to see to it that the building is adequately 
covered for fire loss in these days of high replacement 
costs. 


OUR CANADIAN NEIGHBORS 


HE American Historical Society at its recent an- 

nual session did us all a useful service in calling at- 
tention to the need for more information about Canada 
and Canadian life in American textbooks. Dr. Gold- 
win Smith of the State University of Iowa, speaking 
on the subject of Canadian-American relations, pointed 
out that, “Despite common basic ideals, economic 
interests and traditions of friendship, there are wide 
areas of misinformation and misunderstanding” be- 
tween our two peoples. He went on to say, “Neither 
Canadians nor Americans are petty in spirit but they 
are often quite ignorant of facts and starved of statis- 
tics about each other.” 

One outstanding reason for this ignorance on the 
part of citizens of the United States the historians 
find is the dearth of facts about Canada and Canadian 
history in American textbooks. Dr. Smith rightly says 
that, “No study of the advance of North America can 
be told in terms of the history of the States alone.” 
He then raised the significant question, “Why is it 
that so many American textbooks cease to mention 
Canada after describing the war of 18122?” The answer 
to this is of course, that Dr. Smith’s intellectual an- 
cestors, the members of the association in former years, 
were apparently as unaware of the importance of 
Canada as were the rest of the population. The present 
concern of professional historians for the proper edu- 
cation of our two peoples about each other is hearten- 
ing. We look forward now to a speedy remedying of 
the textbook situation. Certainly, every son and 
daughter of the United States should be thoroughly 
grounded in at least a basic knowledge of the historical 
and contemporary life of our Canadian neighbors. 

Adequate textbook treatment of Canada is not 
enough however. We should have full and sustained 
press coverage of Canadian news in our daily papers. 
This Canadian news coverage has improved greatly 
in recent years, but it is still far from. the ideal. 
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Our radio networks could most profitably ma 
room for more informational programs on Canac 
Our magazine press, could and should help out by Pi 
senting more informational and cultural articles 
the type the daily press can not provide. In ¢ 
field, our great pictorial magazines could be m 
helpful. 

In this matter, the Universalist Church of Amerii 
and Tue CuristiAN Leaver have not been blamele| 
We have church interests in the great dominion | 
the north but we have too often and too long act 
as though we were content to be The Universal: 
Church of the United States. We too are convict 
of sin. Tue CuristiAN Leaver will do its part 
“bring forth fruits meet for repentance.” This yee 
we propose to give our readers a series of articles abo 
Canada and the Canadians. We want to hear mo 
from and print more about Canadian liberals, bo 
inside and outside the few Canadian Universal 
churches. 

To maintain and to strengthen the spirit of mutu 
trust that makes possible our three thousand miles 
unfortified boundary between Canada and the Unite 
States, we must get better acquainted with our Can 
dian neighbors. 


THE SHORT PASTORATE 


4 E know a useful and strategically located Un 

versalist Church which has been greatly damage 
by a series of too short pastorates. Almost any Unive 
salist minister and certainly every Universali 
superintendent can cite similar cases. If ¢ 
such unhappy situations were totaled, the numb 
would be appalling. Everybody knows somethir 
about this problem. Nobody knows what ought ~ 
be known about it, the causes. Therefore, the cu 
is equally unknown. 

To remedy this, Dr. Myles Rodehaver, assista1 
professor of sociology at the University of Rocheste 
a Universalist minister and a member of our Roche 
ter church, has instituted a research project on “M 
bility in Church Leadership Study.” Questionnair 
have been mailed or will shortly be mailed to Ur 
versalist ministers. If you have received that que 
tionnaire and have tucked it in a desk drawer, plea 
get it out soon. Fill the questionnaire out fully ar 
frankly. Your help will make this study a valuab 
guide to better churchmanship and so strengthen o 
churches. 


THE SCRATCH PAD 


We are happy to report that the Universali 
Church of the Mediator, Providence, Rhode Islar 
has been added to the growing honor roll of church 
which have raised their minister’s salary to help me 
the increased cost of living. 


THE CHRISTIAN LEADF 


INETEEN forty seven will be a memorable 
year in the life of The Universalist Church 
of America. The fact that our second applica- 
tion for membership in the Federal Council of 
| Churches of Christ in America has been rejected 
should in no way discourage us. Rather, it should 
j prove the incentive for Sreater devotion to our 
lifaith and Church and for determined action in the 
(field of Christian liberalism. We belong already to 


And in that fellowship, we are needed. Let 
jothers build walls that separate man from man. It 


rd 


CARLETON 
MINER 
FISHER 
ARRIVED 
AT 

> 
BUDAPEST, 
HUNGARY 


JANUARY 2, 


1947 


is for us to share the faith that reconciles man to 
“man and man to God. 

Why do I think this should be a memorable year? 
® First, it is the year of our General Assembly to be held 
i}on the campus of St. Lawrence University next Sep- 
tember. Second, we have taken the first sure steps 
Jin our Five Year Program. We are on the way to 
ta larger, stronger, more unified Church. Third, every 
‘department of our Church is alive with re-kindled 
enthusiasm and plans for increased service. We are 
a living Church! Our faith is dynamic! Our people 
are giving more and doing more than in many years 
past. Fourth, we have completed our Holland 
project! Carleton Fisher has moved on to Hungary 
i} where we are beginning our second foreign relief proj- 
ject. The need is great; Fisher has proved himself; our 
) people have responded; we move ahead in faith! Fifth, 
‘the Unified Appeal is now firmly established; it is no 
longer an experiment. Increased revenues have made 
it possible to increase pension payments, print more 
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A Message from the President of the Universalist 


Church of America 


literature, do more field work, conduct preaching mis- 
sions, make surveys for increased work at home and 
abroad. Sixth, Tue Curistran Leaper and the 
Universalist Publishing House are making real prog- 
ress. They are putting the dark days of deficits be- 
hind them. Seventh, the John Murray Atwood Fund 
for our Theological School at St. Lawrence University 
is nearing its goal of one hundred thousand dollars, 
and success seems assured. Both Tufts and St. Law- 
rence Theological Schools report increased enrollment. 

Does all this mean that we have no problems? 
Far from it! Some of our men and certain of our 
churches have yet to wake up and get busy. A few 
here and there are pulling in the wrong direction. 
There are problems and programs yet to be ironed out 
and departments to be reorganized. For the most 
part, our house is in good order and the spirit is posi- 
tive and healthy. 

There is a place in our world for a strong Universa- 
list Church. Ideas and ideals must have embodiment 
if they are to live. Our faith and philosophy are in 
the universals —in universal religion if you please. 
But if we hope to get very far with these great uni- 
versal principles in religion and life, we must make 
our denomination a power-house of faith and service. 
I respect those men who have the far vision but I 
challenge them and all others in our Zion to begin 
where we are with what we have and move ahead step 
by step. Jesus chose a few ordinary men near at hand 
and went to work. His “follow me” was clear-cut 
and decisive. That is the kind of challenge we need 
today. 

Build the Church, brethren, not as an end but as 
a means to more abundant living for all kinds and con- 
ditions of people. 

Ellsworth C. Reamon. 


Theological School St. Lawrence University, Canton, N. Y. 
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In England Now 


I, Britain’s Foreign Policy Strives for One World 


Arthur Peacock 


Backed by the British people, the Labor Government meets its critics and 
wins out on a policy based on “international organization for prosperity 
for the whole of the peoples of the world.” 


T IS pleasing to have this opportunity of portraying 

to Tur CurisTIAN Leaver readers a picture of the 
background to much that is happening in contempor- 
ary religious and political life and thought in Great 
Britain today. I want to deal at once with the ques- 
tion of British foreign policy for the recent discussion 
in the House of Commons has made this the most 
talked of topic of the day. Newspaper headlines do 
not help us to see problems in their true perspective. 
So often they just reveal the prejudices or enthusiasms, 
as the case may be, of proprietary interests. Let no 
one imagine that the recent division of opinion in the 
Parliamentary Labor Party means that the Atlee goy- 
ernment’s fate is in the balance. A liberal newspaper 
—The News Chronicle—mentioned this week that 
there was every indication that Mr. Atlee continues 
to have the support.of the overwhelming majority of 
the people in Great Britain today. It is significant 
that the Labor Party has been in power for sixteen 
months and has won every contested bye-election since 
it took office. No other Government since 1850 en- 
joyed such a record. Again, let it be emphasized that 
the members of the Parliamentary Labor Party are 
not likely to take any step which might injure the 
Government or lead to its fall. There exists general 
satisfaction with its achievements in the realm of do- 
mestic policy. During these last sixteen months, much 
far reaching social legislation has been enacted. The 
King’s speech which gave rise to the foreign affairs 
debate, indicates much more is in the making. 

It is solely in the matter of the nation’s foreign 
policy that serious feelings of concern exist among 
both Labor back benchers and some of the leading 
trade union organizations. 


There is considerable feeling about conditions pre- 
vailing in the British Zone in Germany. Events in 
Greece and Spain occasion uneasiness while there is 
growing fear that Great Britain’s close friendship with 
the United States may hinder effective co-operation 
with the Soviet Union and cause the latter to become 
even more suspicious than it is already. There is a 
suggestion that over emphasis on the need for Anglo- 
American friendship and co-operation may create a 
big division between the United Nations in that it 
will tend to create an anti-communist bloc. 

It is known here that in the United States there is 
growing feeling of fear and mistrust of the Soviet 
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Union. Newspaper reports and the accounts of people 
returning here confirm this. The anti-Soviet feeling 
is less here. Intense admiration remains for all the 
mighty achievements of its people during the war. 
The general regret is that in these difficult and trying 
times of transition, there has been such a deteriora- 
tion of relationships. There are, of course, a number 
of people in whose eyes the Soviets can do no wrong 
but it is well to emphasize that the Communist Party, 
though very active in all its propaganda, does not ex- 
ercise very much influence on the British Labor Move- 
ment or upon the electorate. The results both of the 
last general election and the recent local elections con- 
firm this. 


Where the United States is concerned, there exists 
the fear that by reason of the loan, Great Britain may 
become too closely linked with American foreign and 
economic policy. The Government’s critics take the 
view that just as the advent of Labor gave rise to a 
bold challenging and radical policy in home affairs, 
so in the field of foreign policy there should be a simi- 
lar change. As it is, they argue, the policy of Mr. 
Bevin is one of “continuity” and differs in no one way 
from that fostered by the Churchill Coalition Gov- 
ernment. They want a bold socialist policy. 

Mr. Atlee emphasises that continuity is inevitable 
for foreign policy must be determined by geographical 
considerations rather than by ideological theories. 
Briefly, this sums up the cleave of opinion between 
these two groups within the Labor Party. The a | 
of the amendment to the address, who took up the 
cudgels on behalf of the minority group, is Mr. Rich- 
ard Crossman, one of the young intellectuals of the 
Party, and closely ‘associated with the left wing politi- 
cal review, The New Statesman. 

In his address to the House of Commons, Mr 
Crossman urged that there was need for Great Britain 
to show the world at this time that it was not faced 
with the blank alternative of American free enterprise 
or Russian Communism. There was a better way of 
ving and one which could be squeezed out altogether 


- by the struggle of these two great powers. The Labot 


Government should remain free and independent tc 
propagate the cause of “the independent. socialis 
democratic solution which everyone really wants, an 
is afraid he will not get because he may be compelle 


to join an ideological American bloc or an ideologic 
Russian bloc.” 
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Mr. Crossman and others who participated in this 
bate were gravely worried, too, about certain acts 
}the United States. Its policy, as reflected in the 
sent American-China agreement, was instanced and 
mplaint made that Mr. Atlee’s Government had re- 
uned silent concerning this when it obviously asserts 
e right of economic interference as much as the Rus- 
in policy does in Eastern Europe. The latter policy 
d rightly been the subject of protest. Further, the 
titude of the United States towards the Japanese 
ses was mentioned and the British Government’s 


ken when the Soviet Union pursued a policy towards 
arkey which might have endangered the latter’s in- 
_ppendence. Mr. Crossman agreed it was right to pro- 
“|st_ against the Soviet policy but he wanted similar 
‘botests made when the United States was equally 
‘huilty. 

Again, among the minority group, there grows the 

eling that the recent decline of the French Socialist 
“larty as shown in the election results is due to the 
thappy tendency to divide the world into two blocs 
Fone communist and the other anti-communist—. 
Dur best friends,” argued Mr. Crossman, “are dis- 
lusioned and feel that the only thing to do is either 
*h join the Communists or the Catholics.” 
~ What then would Mr. Crossman and his friends 
‘fave the Labor Government do? They would like an 
mphatic repudiation of the Fulton policy which re- 
‘ards Russia in much the same light as Nazi Germany. 
‘They urge a strong refusal of all exclusive commit- 
ihents on either side for Great Britain to remain in- 
‘ependent, even at economic cost, and through that 
independence to strive to exert the moral influence 
‘yhich alone could save the world. 
These arguments brought a vigorous reply from 
‘lae Prime Minister. He denied very strenuously that 
; was true that Britain was becoming subservient to 
jhe United States. Equally, he was firm in denying 
hat the Labor Government was not ready to collabo- 
ate with the Soviet Union. Mr. Atlee made it very 
jlain that Britain was strongly opposed to the world 
eing cut up into blocs or groups. The Nation’s 
oreign policy is based on the United Nations, and he 
aade considerable play with the fact that throughout 
is speech, Mr. Crossman had not once referred to 
lhe United Nations. Great Britain would not join a 
locial democratic group standing as a counterpoise to 
Soviet Communism; neither would it join with another 
‘roup against American Capitalism. 

“We believe,” said Mr. Atlee, “in international or- 
‘anization and we work for international organization 
or prosperity for the whole, of the peoples of the 
vorld.” He told of the many efforts to effect co- 
yperation with the Soviet Union, denied an exclusive 
Anglo-American alliance was evolving, and persisted 
hat the Government’s foreign policy was character- 
stic of the British approach, was democratic and the 
ynly sane policy for these times. In contrast to this, 
t was his view, that the alternative suggested by his 
‘ritics was based upon profound misapprehension of 
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the inevitable conditions under which foreign affairs 
are conducted. 

What of Mr. Bevin, who was away in the United 
States when this debate took place? Mr. Atlee paid 
tribute to him and declared, “the position of the or- 
dinary man, woman, and child is ever in his mind. 
He seeks to serve the cause of the people everywhere.” 
This tribute will be readily endorsed by the majority 
of the nation and in particular by the great army of 
British trade unionists whose cause he championed so 
ably and so long. To them, he remains, “Ernie” Bevin, 
one of themselves. His roots are deeply planted in 
the British working class movement and he is in no 
way spoiled by the important office to which the cru- 
cial problems of these times have brought him. It 
may be that sometimes he finds it a little difficult to 
see a point of view other than his own, but it is ob- 
vious too that in his every endeavor, his determination 
is to make life happier and better for the toiling masses 
of the world. 

Mr. Crossman and his friends would be among the 
first to admit this. Their loyalty to Bevin and to all 
the Ministers in the Government is beyond question. 
It is solely that at this time, they feel there is need 
for further reflection before Labor continues with 
this particular line in foreign policy. They have said 
their piece in the Chamber of the House of Commons 
and behind the scenes in the meetings of the Par- 
liamentary’ Labor Party, there has been frank and 
friendly discussion. Resignations or expulsions are out 
of the question. The Government has won the day 
but its leaders cannot dismiss too readily the signifi- 
cance of this debate, particularly since the number of 
abstentions shows that there is a strong body of opin- 
ion sharing Mr. Crossman’s anxieties. 

In a world where so much is heard about democ- 
racy, it is refreshing to know that now and then, men 
will speak their minds freely and frankly upon vital 
issues of the day, criticize their leaders and know that 
though they may earn temporary unpopularity, they 
are not likely to find a Gestapo or Ogpu man near at 
hand to arrest them. . 

So much for British foreign policy. In further ar- 
ticles I hope to tell about the Government’s achieve- 
ments in home policy. I will deal, too, with develop- 
ments in our Church life, with the relationships be- 
tween the different communions, with the far reaching 
changes which are being effected in our social life, so 
that Curistran Luaper readers may learn what is 
happening “in England now.” 


NEWS ON THE FOUR WINDS 


Exporters carrying on trade with Puerto Rico, 
which imports from the United States about one 
hundred million dollars in goods each year, are urging 
the Office of International Trade, of the Department 
of Commerce at Washington, to supply them with in- 
formation on Puerto Rico and other U. S. territories 
similar to that compiled for foreign countries. (WP). 
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Conscience—Personal and Social 


Charles G. Girelius 


Emerson said, “Men of character are the conscience of the society ta 
which they belong.” But what is conscience? The word has been vari- 
ously defined. Those inclined to mysticism call it the voice of God, and. 
as such, it should be the infallible guide to those who honestly seek Divine 
direction. But we need a definition more closely applicable to the common 


everyday life. 


ONSCIENCE is not the voice of God, except per- 

haps in a figurative way, and it is not infallible. 
It is man’s own voice speaking to himself. It is man’s 
judgment of himself and of his conduct in the light 
of his own moral ideals and of his understanding of 
what is right and what is wrong. He may not always 
be correct in his judgment of himself, but if his judg- 
ment is honest it has moral value. 

A conscientious person has regard for three things. 
The first has to do with the quality of the work he 
achieves. A musician desires to produce good music, 
and as he plays upon an instrument, he is not satisfied 
with careless performance. He is conscious of an 
urge within him that impells him to do the best his 
skill permits. That urge is his conscience so far as 
music is concerned. A similar urge prompts an artist 
to paint a good picture; it prompts a builder to see 
that the structure upon which he is working shall be 
strong, genuine and beautiful. Edwin Markham wrote 
a poem in which he described the careful work of 
Phidias, the Greek sculptor, as he created the statue 
of the goddess, Athena, in the city of Athens. The 
statue was of great size, and much of its upper portions 
would be invisible when once erected, but the artist 
was determined to make that statue an honest ex- 
pression of his artistic ideal, and he took the utmost 
pains to make it perfect. An assistant protested that 
he was taking too much pains with those upper por- 
tions that no mortal eye could ever see. Phidias 
turned in wrath upon the man and exclaimed, “But 
the immortal gods will see!” 

The conscientious person, in the second place, 
recognizes a connection between the standard of his 
conduct and the quality of his character. The man’s 
conduct and his work are the expression of himself. 
He is governed by a moral pride, and he desires to 
express himself at his best. He has become aware of 
an ideal, and a certain moral imperative prompts him 
to live on as high a level as possible. Some have a 
finer sense of what is good and not good than others 
have, but most of us have some standard of conduct, 
and conscience is the impulse that makes us try to 
reach the standard. The man who does his work 
badly cheapens his soul, and the man who is con- 
scious of doing good enriches himself. It is worth 
something to be a “workman that needeth not to be 
ashamed.” 

Finally, the conscientious man considers the effect 
of his work and of his conduct upon the lives of others. 
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He discovers that his conduct has social implications. 
If he is a truly noble spirit, he desires to do good to 
others, and if he finds that he has done harm, he is 
troubled. No material profit can satisfy him if he 
realizes that someone else has been the loser by his 
gain. As we look abroad over this competitive world, 
we see how ruthless has been man’s disregard for the 
good of others, and how selfish has been man’s seeking 
for gain without thought of the injury done to his 
fellow man. This selfishness is not always due to 
deliberate wickedness; it is sometimes due to a lack 
of imagination. Many are generous in personal mat- 
ters, but ruthless in business and political dealings. 
Obviously, conscience does not work infallibly, and 
we are not all equally sensitive to distinctions of right 
and wrong. But the morally sensitive are in some 
degree invariably concerned about the effect of their 
actions upon the well being of others. They do not 
wish to do harm; they desire to do good. 

Conscience, then, is that faculty of mind which 
looks honestly upon one’s own conduct and pronounces 
judgment upon it. Conscience is self-judgment. Ad- 
mitiedly, it is not easy to survey one’s own conduct 
and one’s work intelligently and honestly. It is easy 
to be lenient with oneself and to seek every possible 
reason in favor of deciding that any given conduct of 
ours is justifiable and praiseworthy. There is a certain 
false pride that bids us cover a sin if it is possible to 
do so. A man must “save his face,” an almost universal 
feeling that the Japanese carried to a ridiculous 
extreme. We have an idea that a nation also must 
“save its face,” for a sovereign can do no wrong and 
must admit no error. The Treaty of Versailles pro- 
nounced Germany guilty of having started the First 
World War and compelled her to sign that statement. 
That country no doubt deserved the charge, but she 
was not the only nation that was guilty, and it would 
have been good if all the nations involved in that wai 
had signed a common confession of guilt—a sight that 
angels would have applauded. “Saving one’s face,” i: 
not the act of a clear conscience; it is the act of ¢ 
guilty conscience. But an honest self-judgment, fol. 
lowed by an honest confession, means the undoing o! 
the wrong, and the building of a finer and riche 
character. This principle applies both to nations anc 
to individuals. 

We have been considering the conscience of in 
dividuals, but we have also caught something of it: 
social implications. We have also to consider th 
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mscience of a group, a community, a city or a nation. 
- group cannot have a conscience in quite the sense 
iat an individual has a conscience. The conscience of 
group must reside in its individual persons, and 
aeial conscience is the collective judgment of a group 
r community upon its own collective actions in the 
ght of moral standards. Naturally, such judgment 
‘all not be unanimous, and it is not always sustained 
ly a majority vote. Social conscience is something 
ijjhat usually finds expression in a minority judgment 
acked by the sheer force of.a moral ideal and driven 
ome by a few outspoken men and women who have 
he courage of their convictions. This is what Emer- 
on meant when he said, “Men of character are the 
“lonscience of the society to which they belong.” It 
‘Swas this that Jesus meant when he said to his disciples, 
'} Ye are the salt of the earth. ... Ye are the light of the 
sWworld.” Men and women of character are the idealists 


ielp make life better for all. A community is in a sad 
Sphght if it does not have a few outspoken persons 
vho are recognized as genuinely conscientious. 


Social idealists are not always popular, and such 


»lemish, and it is disconcerting to have the faulty side 
“bf community life shown up. But whether we like it 
‘br not our idealists constitute the redeeming power of 
‘kociety, and without them the community’s life be- 
somes sodden and its public opinion inert. To main- 
‘ain an alert national conscience is the truest and 
‘highest patriotism. We shall also need an. inter- 
rational conscience, if we are going to have a better 
vorld order. 
‘| There are many agencies that are the exponents of 
‘the social conscience. -We have considered high-minded 
ndividuals in general, but specifically we have those 
servants of the State who refuse to be corrupted and 
ho do their allotted work honestly and well; even if 
they are not outspoken, their honest work contributes 
-oward the nation’s conscience. There are the teachers 
who are training the children; there are social workers 
who are endeavoring to relieve the needy or to estab- 
llish better social adjustments; there are the outspoken 
champions of the wronged; there are the peace so- 
eieties earnestly seeking a warless world; there are 
igh-minded conservatives who are endeavoring to 
make the present world order effective; there are the 
radicals who call for thoroughgoing revolutionary 
changes. Some are working more wisely and effectively 
than others, and some are moved by a zeal that 
blunders and hinders, but as a whole they are the 
gents of the community’s conscience, and they pro- 
vide evidence of the finest instincts and aspirations of 
man. ; 
Among them all, the churches should stand out 
pre-eminently as the agents of conscience. Church 
members should be the freest and choicest of citizens, 
and ministers should be recognized as the fearless 
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spokesmen for the community's best thought and 
purpose. Where there is manifest in even a few mem- 
bers of the community a blossoming of true character, 
the prompting of a generous motive, the utterance of 
a high idealism and helpful deeds done in the spirit 
of good will, the whole community will sense an im- 
pulse toward good. It is thus that the conscience of 
society takes form. 

Humbly and in all seriousness, we who cherish 
ideals, manifest character and strive for the good of 
the community “are the salt of the earth.’ The salt 
of society is conscience, but if it has lost its savour, 
its keen sense of right and wrong, wherewith shall it 
be salted, and what shall then promote the com- 
munity’s life and morale and the character of in- 
dividuals, particularly, the character of growing chil- 
dren? We who are sensitive to wrong, we who are 
seekers of the truth, we who have committed our- 
selves to the service of the good must furnish the 
answer. ; 


A Methodist Editor 
Looks At The Federal Council 


HE vote of the Federal Council of Churches which 

again excluded from membership in that body The 
Universalist Church of America, was carried by a very 
small majority. The Council of Churches was again 
influenced by a conservative group which insisted 
that the theological interpretation of divinity held 
by most Universalists was not valid. But a very large 
minority of the council members realized that defini- 
tions of theology have no place in the organic struc- 
ture of Protestant unity. 

Progressive people who want to create ecumenical 
unity within Protestantism are increasingly aware of 
the fact that such unity must come in terms of co- 
operative works and not in theological uniformity. 
There are wide differences of theological opinion 
within Methodism itself, yet our church has become 
America’s leading Protestant group because of our 
inherent belief in the right of individual opinion. It 
is therefore highly embarrassing that our Methodist 
delegates at the recent Federal Council meeting 
should have betrayed their own denomination’s 
liberalism by voting against the admission of the Uni- 
versalists. It is reassuring to know, however, that 
only a few votes determined the unit vote of The 
Methodist Church in this matter. 

But there are signs of progress in this ugly picture 
of exclusiveness. First of all, the council has appointed 
a committee to approach the Universalists and make 
a careful study of the whole question. Secondly, the 
majority within the council which still talks in terms 
of theological unity is weakening and the minority 
which talks in terms of sociological unity is gaming 
strength. Two years hence the application will be 
reconsidered, and by that time we hope and pray that 
the council will show as much of the spirit of Christ 
as the Universalists have shown in resubmitting their 
application. Emory Srevens Bucks in Zions Herald. 
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A Connecticut Yankee At the 
United Nations Sessions 


Stanley Manning 


e 
“I came away with renewed confidence in the chances for success... . 
The great need is for public support for the measures that will make 
effective, American participation in international co-operation.” 


66" PVHE difference between a United Nations Com- 
mittee meeting and a Church Convention is 
that in‘a U. N. Committee the speeches are translated 
into English.” This was the remark a lady who had 
recently attended the national convention of her 
Church, made after listening in on a meeting of the 
United Nations Committee charged with arranging for 
the trusteeship of areas inhabited by dependent peo- 
ple. It may well serve as an introduction to and a 
commentary on United Nations procedure. 


Late in October, about fifty Church leaders from 
all the eastern half of the United States, and repre- 
senting many different denominations and Councils of 
Churches, were invited to New York to witness some 
of the operations of the United Nations, and to confer 
with some of the members of the American delega- 
tion. The visit was a revelation to most of us,—a 
revelation of the difficulties m the way of complete 
understanding and co-operation, and the remarkable 
progress toward these goals in spite of the difficulties. 


The most obvious difficulty, of course, is the differ- 
ence in language. In some of the larger meetings, the 
system of simultaneous translation is used, just as it 
was used years ago in meetings of the International 
Labor Office in Geneva. Each speech that was made 
was translated, as the speaker proceeded, into the 
other four languages used in United Nations meetings, 
so that each delegate, if he could not understand the 
language of the speaker, could use his ear-phones and 
hear a translation, and be only about half a sentence 
behind. The five authorized languages are English, 
French, Russian, Chinese and Spanish. One could 
only marvel at the efficiency of the translators, es- 
pecially in using languages with an utterly different 
sentence structure. But it was done. 

In the smaller committee meetings, where simul- 
taneous translation was not used, most of the speeches 
were made in English or French, and as soon as the 
speaker finished, his remarks were translated into the 
other of these two languages. If he spoke in another 
language, Russian, for instance, his remarks were 
translated immediately afterward into both English 
and French. 


We are impatient with the slow progress made by 
the United Nations, but when we realize that in many 
of the meetings, every speech and every remark of 
the chairman, has to be made two or three times, and 
that an extremely diplomatic way of speaking has to 
be used,— “the honorable delegate of the Philippine 
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Republic,” for instance, instead of “You,” or “He,’— 
it is small wonder that it takes time to reach agree- 
ment. 

We listened to a debate in the sub-committee on 
Trusteeships discussing the administration by New 
Zealand of Western Samoa. There was little differ- 
ence of opinion as to the character of the administra- 
tion, or what ought to be done there, but the Belgian 
delegate was afraid that some principle would be 
accepted which would later be applied when the ad- 
ministration of the Belgian Congo was under consider- 
ation. So there was long discussion, in two languages. 
and sometimes in three, about the exact meaning of 
words and phrases. No wonder that to the lady 
quoted it seemed like a theological discussion in a 
church convention. 


Another serious difficulty, of course, is the wide 
difference in the character of the peoples for whom the 
United Nations tries to legislate, or formulate agree- 
ments. Those differences exist in the culture and 
advancement in civilization of the dependent peoples. 
and in the purposes and methods of those who govern 
or administer their territories. 


In this connection, John Foster Dulles told us in 
a private conference that of approximately seven hun- 
dred and fifty million dependent people in the world. 
nearly six hundred million are now on the way to self- 
determination. _ 


Perhaps, the most serious obstacle to agreements 
lies in the suspicion that continues to plague the minds 
of practically all the national leaders who attend these 
meetings. And there is reason for that suspicion 
After the first world war, the allies tried to erect an 
iron curtain to prevent Communistic ideas and prac: 
tices from getting out of Russia into central and west- 
ern Europe. It is no wonder that Russia uses the 
same curtain in reverse to keep western capitalistic 
ideas from undermining the Russian system. It is 
easy for us to believe that our purposes and method: 
are entirely friendly. It is not so easy for the Russians 
to understand that, with their memory of military 
occupation of their country in 1920. 


In the Committee considering the limitation o 
armaments, I heard Mr. Molotov speaking. He spoke 
in Russian, and as simultaneous translation was being 


used, and ear-phones were not available to visitors, | 


had no opportunity at the time to know what he said 
But his manner and his tone of voice was so utterly 
different from the aggressive unfriendliness that om 
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yuld expect from many radio and newspaper com- 
ents, that one could take heart and believe that the 
itions really are on the way toward permanent peace. 
e spoke with earnest conviction, of course, but 
uetly, with no trace of anger, bitterness or hostility. 
came away with renewed confidence in the chances 
r success even in this controversial field. The events 
the few weeks since our visit have confirmed that 
pression. 

In our evening conference with some of the Ameri- 
m representatives, Mr. Charles Fahe, legal advisor 
the delegation, reminded us that the world is in a 
\pndition of tremendous upheaval because of the war, 
id the process of calming down takes a long time,— 
ftuch longer than most people hoped for and expected. 
But there are definite advances that have been 
lade. The session of the General Assembly just 
jjosed accomplished much more than the first session 
! London, partly because that meeting was so largely 
‘ncerned with matters of “housekeeping,” organiza- 
jon and procedural matters. At this session, there 
hs been progress in the codification of international 
w growing out of the Niirnberg trials. A constitu- 
‘Jon for an international refugee organization is being 
jlorked out. The United States and the Union of 
ipviet Socialist Republics are in agreement on a pro- 
ysal to advance along the road to disarmament. 

|) The great need, we were told, is for public support 
ir the measures that will make effective, American 
jprticipation in international co-operation. Areas 
ust be opened up for the resettlement of war refu- 
‘pes, and our immigration barriers and _ prejudices 
zainst any increase in the numbers admitted here 
and in the way of humanitarian action. It is an 
<tremely short-sighted policy which keeps out those 
ho can and want to become hard-working American 
‘tizens, each one of whom will add by his own labor 
‘> our national wealth, and be a market for the goods 
hroduced by others. 

Now that the United Nations Relief and Rehabili- 
ition Agency has ended relief, other means must be 
und to apease hunger and distress. The churches, 
[r. Fahe remarked, must mobilize support for con- 
-essional appropriations for relief where that is 
seeded, in addition to continuing voluntary relief 
ieasures of their own. 

The final session of the Church leaders who spent 
ost of two days at Lake Success, was devoted to 
lanning for a series of conferences and public meet- 
igs in many centers across the country, designed par- 
cularly to prepare local leaders to carry the message 
? international understanding into their own com- 
unities, and so develop the support of an informed 
blic opinion for those measures to be taken by our 
wn government, both by our delegates to the United 
Nations, and in Congress, which shall assure our full 
d generous sharing in this magnificent effort to bring 
gether the nations of the world to preserve peace on 
arth through good will among men. 
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Traffic Cop 


Vivian T. Pomeroy 


OTHER and Oliver (aged six) and Bunty (a 
‘Lcocker spaniel, aged one) were in the automobile 
going to the railway station to meet Father. By good 
luck, there was a parking space just by the drug store 
and close to the station. It was also near the Traffic 
Cop, who in his grand manner was stopping and start- 
ing the streams of cars at the cross-roads. 

Oliver was exceedingly pleased. So was Mother, 
for she knew that the Traffic Cop would keep an eye 
on Oliver and the car while she popped into the drug 
store for a few moments before Father’s train came in. 

“Mother,” said Oliver. “ I shall be a Traffic Cop 
when I’m big. Won’t that be swell?” 

“It will, indeed,” said Mother. “But till that time 
comes, keep an eye on Bunty, won’t you?” 

“Sure!” said Oliver. 

Mother went into the drug store, and Oliver, 
seeing Bunty scratching at the window, lowered it so 
that Bunty could look out and amuse himself while 
he, Oliver, watched the Traffic Cop. 

The Cop certainly was marvellous. Oliver’s eyes 
darted from the Cop to the cars, the names of which 
he knew in surprising numbers. Most of the cars were 
old and shabby, but a few were new and shining. 
Oliver was thrilled. He watched the great white 
gloves of the Cop waving sharply this way and that. 
Never did the Cop make a single mistake. Stop. Come 
on. Stop. Come on. How wonderful to have cars 
and even thundering trolleys obey you at once! Yes, 
certainly Oliver would be a Traffic Cop when he grew 
up. 

Sometimes the Cop blew his whistle shrilly, and 
then all the traffic stopped, and the people who walked 
went across. 

Once the ‘Traffic Cop bent down as though he were 
tying up his shoe string. He could not have been 
doing that, for, as everybody knows, Cops have leg- 
gings which look as if they grew on their legs and 
could not be taken off even for bed-time. But whatever 
it was the Cop was doing, bending in his little box, 
Oliver did not notice because at that moment he saw 
a new car of a kind he had not seen before. And 
before he could see half enough, there were voices 
close at hand, and there was Mother with Father. 

“Hello, old man!” said Father. 

“Look, Father!” cried Oliver. “There’s a new make 
of car.” 

But Father had no time to answer, for Mother 
was saying: “Oh, where’s Bunty?” 

Oliver turned around. Where indeed was Bunty? 

“Oh, Oliver,” said Mother. “Why did you lower 
the window? How tiresome you are!” 

“T wanted to watch the Traffic Cop,” said Oliver, 
“and Bunty was scratching and fussing, so I just let 
him look out. I don’t see how he got away.” 

“Of course, you don’t” said Father, sharply. “Your 

(Continued on page 39) 
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Fire Destroys Historic Essex Church 


They show two stages in the tragic destruction of the one 
hundred and ten year old Universalist church which stood on a hill top in the shipbuilding village of 


The pictures above need few words. 


On Friday afternoon, December 6, 1946, a raging fire which started near the 
chimney flue destroyed the building. George Niles, the minister, who was working in the balcony. 
discovered the fire in time to secure helo who rescued the Bible, pulpit, chairs and hymnals. Only 
the fortunate circumstance of a high tide that afternoon provided enough water for the pumpers te 
save nearby houses. 


Essex, Massachusetts. 


The society, which carried but six thousand dollars insurance on its church, had just completed 
repairs amounting to one thousand dollars, 


The bright side of the picture is the determination of the Essex people to carry on and to rebuild 
their church. By the time this is in print the site will have been cleared. It is most pleasant te 
report that Universalists in the vicinity have reacted with tangible gestures of sympathy. The first 
contribution toward a new church, however, came the morning after the fire from a Congregationalist 
laywoman. The first collection from Universalists came from the Tufts divinity students who took 
up a collection amounting to twenty-five dollars and sent it by personal representative to Essex. The 
Junior Youth Fellowship of Medford, Massachusetts, learned of the fire and voted to immediately 


send five dollars. 


The people of the Rockport Universalist Church are planning to help out. 


For the present, the Essex Universalists are meeting at nine-thirty Sunday mornings in the Con. 


gregational Church building. 


Mr. Niles reports “Easter size’? congregations. 
p 


BROCKTON INCREASES FAIR SHARE GIFT 
THREE HUNDRED PER CENT 


The brains, imagination, and industry of a young 
minister and the loyal response of a hard working 
congregation put the Brockton First Universalist 
Church Unified Appeal Fair Share over the top in 
twenty-four days. 

The Fair Share of this church was $148.15. On 
November 1, the Rev. Raymond C. Hopkins sent the 
following letter to his people. 


Dear Friend: 

You are a Universalist! You have the greatest 
faith there is. Yours is the faith that has inherent in 
it the solution to all the problems of this perplexing 
and confusing world. Yours is a faith worth spreading. 
If the world is to survive, all the partialisms in it 
must be replaced by Universalism. Racial prejudice, 
nationalism, isolationism, patriotism, hatred, bigotry— 
these are all partialisms and these are the major ills 
of the world today. Universalism is the answer to the 
problems of our world. 
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However, if Universalism is to grow and expan 
there must be a Universalist Church to effectivel 
spread the faith. If our faith is to be spreac 
there must be theological schools, denominations 
magazines, field workers, publicity, free Universalis 
literature, institutes, training conferences, radio broac 
casts, preaching missions, and numerous other method 
of passing along the faith. 

But these things cost money. If the work of Th 
Universalist Church of America is to go forward thi 
year, they must raise fifty thousand dollars throug 
the Unified Appeal. Our share of this fifty thousan 
dollars is $148.15. Will you help us pay our fair share 
Upon your sharing depends the effectiveness of you 
church! Enclosed you will find a pamphlet e3 
plaining the workings of the Unified Universalis 
Appeal. This is a different pamphlet than yo 
received last week. Be sure that you read them bot] 

Also enclosed with this letter you will find an er 
velope for your fair share of the Unified Appea 
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Eric Fenn 


T is characteristic of the English to regard with 
j tolerant indifference, any clergyman below the rank 
Hof bishop and to pay serious attention to any lay 
i® voice in the matter of religion. A friend of mine who 
has recently been made a bishop told me that the 
Wf difference it made in a railroad coach was as great as 
Wit was unexpected. Whereas the entrance of a clergy- 
sj man would cause fellow passengers to look for a polite 
| way of escape or to take refuge behind the newspaper, 
\ the entrance of a man clothed in the peculiar garb of 
Wan English bishop, complete with apron and gaiters, 
# seemed to be greeted with comparative cordiality and 
conversation ensued. 


Similarly, while newspaper articles written by 
clergy receive scant attention, those written by bishops 
are recognized as important and those written by lay- 
/men—particularly if they happen to be scientists and 
almost irrespective of their theological competence— 
are hailed as wisdom. It may be that the English are 
| not alone in this: but it is certainly a marked feature 


) of our present frame of mind. 


Unofficial Activities 


It follows that ordinary official church activities are 
}} comparatively ineffectual; those sponsored or carried 
through by bishops attract attention; while unofficial 
and predominantly lay activities arouse widespread 
interest. 

- Take, for instance, the matter of evangelism. There 
has recently been an evangelistic campaign in the 
Yorkshire town of Keighley, carried through by Oxford 
and Cambridge undergraduates with senior leadership. 
It is notable that this has caught the attention of the 
daily press so that in spite of the pressure on space 
editors have inserted a half-column about it. 

The campaign was led by two ex-officers of Britain’s 
§ Royal Air Force, both of whom won high decorations 
} in World War II. This fact was what caught atten- 
) tion and created interest: it indicated that here were 
people with no axe to grind who were concerned 
sufficiently about religion—their own and_ other 
{ people’s—to go into the public houses and fish-and- 
- chip shops of Keighley and argue with others about 
' the Christian religion. 
The significant thing is that this is not new: it is 

not a sudden development of post-war psychology, nor 
| has it been confined to any one religious tradition. 
It is rather a revival of a feature which was prominent 
in the inter-war years, when parties of students from 
Oxford and Cambridge or one of the modern uni- 
versities, with a few senior leaders, both clerical and 
‘lay, went on evangelistic campaigns to Britain’s 
various industrial towns and tried to. get into touch 
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‘Success of Unofficial Campaigns in Britain 


with as many sides of the social life of the district as 
possible. 


Awakening Interest 


Sometimes they went under the auspices of the 
Student Christian Movement, sometimes (as in Scot- 
land) they formed a special organization for the 
purpose; at other times they were sponsored by an 
ad hoc body representative of the different churches. 
Their aim was to awaken interest in Christianity and 
to strengthen the work of the churches in the area 
they visited. 

Their methods were often unorthodox. I recall 
one occasion in a public dance hall when the man who 
had been playing the piano suddenly sprang up and 
made a short speech. On another occasion a cam- 
paigner exchanged lessons in the Gospel of St. Mark 
for lessons in the tango. But the most effective of 
such efforts have involved a real sharing in the life 
of the community on the part of the visitors—as, for 
instance, when a party of students lived and worked 
in a small Derbyshire mining village for a fortnight, 
helping to turn a slag heap into a park and holding 
meetings each evening on the site. 


Local Support 


In all such efforts it is important to gain the sup- 
port of the local people, and not only of the local 
churches. In some ways the interest of the Trade 
Unions and leaders of political and social life is more 
important than that of the churches, because so much 
of the life of the community lies outside the circle of 
church influence. 

What is achieved by all this? It is of course very 
good for the campaigners, for few can fail to learn 
humility. Permanent results, however, depend on 
whether there is an active and determined body of 
people to follow the campaign up when it is over. Not 
many recruits are normally gained for the Christian 
churches, but some people at any rate are won for 
a fresh interest and concern for the Christian cause; 
the local churches are given a chance to co-operate, 
and usually the whole neighborhood benefits from the 
general shake-up involved. 

The method has been adopted recently on a 
national scale and with predominantly clerical per- 
sonnel by the so-called “Commando Campaigns” 
initiated by Britain’s Methodist Church and concen- 
trating largely on factories. 

It is, of course, only part of the task of the church 
and its achievements are limited: but it is important 
in giving laymen a chance to talk to laymen about 
religion and that, if nothing else, helps to break down 
the barrier of shyness which prevents the ordinary 
Britisher from mentioning his religion. 
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The Rock From Which 
We Were Hewn 


Alfred S. Cole 


About a year ago, Mrs. Ralph D. Jackson, a mem- 
ber of the Library Association of Haverford College, 
submitted to the Manuscript Department of that 
institution, a packet of letters of the 1790’s dealing 
with the history of the Universalist Church in Phila- 
delphia. This interesting and valuable packet has 
been received by the Universalist Historical Library. 


The majority of the letters and records, sixty-one 
in number, covering the years 1789 to 1805, are con- 
cerned with the greetings sent from neighboring 
churches in Pennsylvania, New Jersey and Virginia, 
to the Annual Convention sessions held in the Lom- 
bard Street “Universalian” Church in Philadelphia. 
Several of the communications are in the form of Cir- 
cular Letters sent out from the Convention to small 
and struggling “Universalian” Societies. In flowery 
and extravagant language, liberally sprinkled with 
scriptural quotations, the scribes of these six or seven 
churches reported to the convention in session their 
troubles, needs and hopes. Occasionally there is a 
pathetic sense of loneliness expressed in their lines. 
They desire to join their little societies to the parent 
Convention at Philadelphia and gain added strength 
and courage from the union. Traveling was difficult 
and distances were great. 

Above and beyond all these natural obstacles, the 
enmity of their orthodox neighbors and the occasional 
backslidings of the faithful, these letters glow with 
thanksgiving and enthusiasm for this redeeming faith 
in Universal Salvation. Buried in pious scriptural 
phrases and stilted sentences is the faith which made 
those early “Universalians” great. 


In a letter from a little society of six men and six 
women, near Morgantown, Virginia, dated May 7, 
1792, we read, “We, the United Bretheren and Sisters 
in the belief of the Universal Salvation of all men, 
thro our Lord Jesus Christ, to the elders and Bretheren 
in the same belief met in Convention in Philadelphia: 
We wish health, peace and happiness. Beloved in 
our common Lord and Saviour, we, according to your 
request would be very willing to send deputies or 
messengers to meet you in Convention, but the Indians 
on our frontiers are very troublesome, which puts it 
out of our power to send a messenger to this conven- 
tion. Our very great distance from you renders it 
somewhat difficult to attend to your wish.” Brother 
Abel Sargeant was the bearer of this letter to the Con- 
vention in Philadelphia. 

There are some very interesting statistics cited in 
a quaint manner in several of these communications. 
One in particular, (place not given) dated May 24, 
1801, mentions conditions in the local parish. “As to 
the state of our church we endeavor to keep the unity 
of the spirit in the bond of peace. Blessed be the 
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Dyes = oe) 
fourteen, and living members thirty-seven. 


Lord that we have one to preach the Gospel to us_ 
(Rev. Thomas Jones) by whose means under God 
we have several added to the church lately. But since 
your last Convention, some have fallen away and 
some have died. Dead seventeen, Excommunicated 
One 
wonders on what grounds and for what reasons the 
fourteen were excommunicated. 

The Committee appointed for the purpose of draw- 
ing up a list of hymns to publish for use in churches, 
“believing in the Salvation of All men,” made their 
report to the Philadelphia meeting on May 25, 1791. 
Selections were taken from the writings of James Relly, 
John Relly, John Murray, Silas Ballou, Elhanan Win- 
chester, Dr. Watts and a Mr. Erskine. Even at this 
early date the power of song was recognized as a 
medium for drawing the people together in a common 
faith. 

Beneath the stilted phrases and extravagant lan- 
guage, one can sense the joy and happiness the early 
pioneers of our faith felt, in this blessed gospel of 
Universal Salvation. It is good to read these old 
letters and feel the throb of their faith across the long 
years. 


(Continued from page 36) 


Please place your. Fair Share in this envelope and 
either put it in the collection plate on Sunday, Novem- 
ber 8, or send it to Alton Lincoln, 46 Winthrop St. 
Give generously. Let’s go over the top and prove that 
we do believe in Universalism. 
Yours in service, 
Raymond C. Hopkins 


On November 24, $152.15 were raised and sent 
to the Headquarters of the Universalist Church -of 
America! 

Mr. Hopkins laid the groundwork for his appeal 
in a series of concrete sermon presentations on, “Uni- 
versalism, the Livable Religion for Today.” He 
stressed the importance of practical application of 
Universalism to the needs of the present. 

Brockton is not a large parish. Its people have 
never before felt able to pay more than a quarter of 
what was asked by the national organization. This 
year thirty-five individuals contributed $72.15, five 
auxiliary societies $55, and the Board of Trustees ap- 
propriated $25. 

Individuals and organizations of the Brockton Uni- 
versalist Church all the way from members of the 
youth fellowship through the senior Social Circle had 
a part in giving their Fair Share toward keeping the 


Universalist cause growing in service at home and 
abroad. 


For better understanding, and a more accurate por- 
trayal of foreign nations, the International Film 
Foundation, Inc., has been established at 1600 Broad- 
way, New York 19, and will distribute through regu- 
lar channels, films interpreting peoples of various 
countries throughout the globe. (WP) 


THE CHRISTIAN LEADER 


DR. WOLFE WITH OHIO MINISTERS 
R. Honrer GuEAsoN 


During their recent conference at Oberlin the Universalist 
@ninisters of Ohio sat with Dr. Rolland E. Wolfe of Western 
reserve University in a discussion of the Prophets. Dr. 
Wolfe dealt with three mistaken ideas of the Prophets. 

1. “That they were very old men.” Some were at the 

slose of their careers, but they were young when they began 
‘heir ministry. Isaiah must have been in his early twenties. 
@he record reveals that he labored for more than forty years. 
Hldealism is at its peak in late adolescence. If it is not used 
at is lost by age twenty-five. Men do not start on idealistic 
yeareers after they are thirty. 
} 2. “That predictions made by the Prophets were for ages 
jo come.” On this mistaken idea is based much false teach- 
Ying by the Fundamentalists. There are no long range pre- 
fictions in the writings of the Prophets. The Prophets were 
tthe same kind of people as modern preachers and teachers 
jvho are working to lead the world to righteousness. They 
Wdealt with their own time and the needs of their own people. 
3. “That the Prophets gave definite predictions of the 
There are no such predictions in the Old 
1 The Gospel according to Matthew has misled 
#iChristians by its oft repeated statement: “that it might be 
Wulfilled as the Lord spoke by the mouth of the Prophet.” 
Evidently, the writer of that gospel went to great length to 
prove that Jesus was born miraculously. Matthew quoted 
{Isaiah 7:14 as a prediction about Jesus. But Isaiah stated 
that the child would be called Emmanuel, whereas Joseph 
and Mary named their child Jesus. Moreover, the word in 
Isaiah which is translated “virgin” ought to be translated 
‘young woman.” And the entire context shows clearly that 
ithe Prophet was dealing with a local situation of his time. 
: Following the discussion the ministers expressed the wish 
iithat Dr. Wolfe would publish more small books similar to 
“Meet Amos and Hosea.” Such books would be valuable 
teaching material. 


OHIO MINISTERS’ CONFERENCE 
R. Homer Gieason 


All Ohio Universalist ministers, except one, joined in a 
liserious conference at Oberlin, November 19 and 20. The 
purpose was to consider our duties under the Five Year 
) Program. 

| Under leadership of our State Superintendent, Donald K. 
iiEvans, we took up the question: “What should we do to 
pedvance the Program?” The first answer was, know it. Min- 
listers and lay people must be well-informed concerning the 
aims, the technique, and the reasons for the Program. Mr. 
Evans stressed the fact that each local advance ties in with 
ithe larger work. Every individual must be made aware that 
he or she is part of something bigger. Each committee on 
planning must be conscious that it is planning for the Larger 
Church. 

The following suggestions and expressions of conviction 
twere the result of earnest study: 1). North Olmsted and 
Woodstock are planning for centennial anniversaries, and 
) Norwalk will celebrate its seventy-fifth during the coming 
year. 2). It may be a good thing to put the Unified Appeal 
in the budget, but that involves a risk. We must not allow 
the educational value of the Unified Appeal to be lost. 

3). Pamphlets are valuable material. We must make 
fuller and wiser use of them. A person or committee in 
charge of literature, keeping them in order, and calling at- 
tention of people to them, is a valuable worker in a church. 
‘Ministers do well to carry pamphlets with them on pastoral 
visits. 

4). Each church ought to own at least one copy of Dr. 
Cummin’s book, “Parish Practice.” It ought to be used fre- 
quently in meetings of the Official Board and committees, 
and each new member of the Board ought to read it before 
| taking office. 
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5). Far too few people receive the Ohio Universalist. The 
number of subscribers ought to be multiplied. 

6). Ministers can greatly improve the quality of the 
Ohio Universalist by sending in items in addition to those 
prepared by church reporters. 

7). Following a discussion of advertising, Mr. Evans was 
asked to continue his study and preparation of advertise- 
ments, and to pass the results on to each minister. 

Answering the question: “What Do We Want to do to 
Help Each Other,” we voted to form ourselves into an organ- 
ization. Dean A. I. Spanton was elected President, and 
Homer Gleason, Secretary-Treasurer. The members voted 
unanimously for a retreat to be held following Easter, for an 
exchange of pulpits on the Sunday after Easter, and for a 
plan by which all ministers will preach on the same topic 
during Lent. The officers and the Superintendent will be 
the committee on arrangements. 

Just before adjournment Dean Spanton offered this senti- 
ment: “I think this conference has impressed us with the 
sense of responsibility.” 

1. To deepen the spiritual life and to strengthen the 
denominational loyalty of our people. 

2. To educate them in the work of The - Universalist 
Church of America, and in the indebtedness and respon- 
sibility of our local churches to the Larger Church. 

_ 3. To do our best to have our people accomplish the 
Five Year Program. 


(Continued from page 35) 
eyes were on the Cop. Bunty is probably run over 
in all this traffic.” 

Oliver sat still, feeling pretty sore. One is always 
blamed for everything. Father went along the side- 
walk, whistling and calling: “Hi! Bunty! Bunty!” 

Suddenly Father caught the Cop’s eye. The Cop 
beckoned to him and stopped all the traffic. 

“Lost something?” asked the Cop. 

“A small dog,’ said Father. “Scrambled out of 
the car over there, I guess.” 

“What make?” said the Cop, grinning. 

“The dog?” said Father. “Oh, a cocker spaniel.” 

“Look in here,” said the Cop, pointing down. 

Father looked, and there, tied by a string to the 
Traffic Cop’s leg, was Bunty, struggling and leaping. 

“He was crossing the road kinda lost,” said the 
Cop. “Jumped up here. I put my hand down and 
fixed him. Cute little fella!” 

“Very much obliged,” said Father. “Wouldn’t have 
lost him for a peck of gold. Very good of you. Thanks 
again.” 

“You're welcome,” said the Cop. “Part of my job, 
y know. Pedestrians big and small.” 

Father laughed, and tucked Bunty under his arm, 
and hurried across the road. Cars were tooting furi- 
ously, right and left. 

As they drove home, Oliver said: “Father, when 
I’m big, can I be a Traffic Cop?” 

“T don’t know,” said Father. 

“Why not?” said Oliver. 

“Well,” said Father? “A chap who can’t keep his 
eye on what’s put under his nose isn’t likely to be 
much good at a bigger job.” 

“I don’t see why not,” said Oliver, crossly. 

“Don’t you?” said Father. “Well, one day you 
may get a chance to ask the Traffic Cop. He might 
tell you.” 


Reactions of Our Readers 


A METHODIST MINISTER ASKS US A PERTINENT 
QUESTION 


To rue Epiror: 

A few weeks ago one of your members sent me the Oc- 
tober issue of Tue CuristiaAN Leaper. I was very much im- 
pressed by certain statements I found therein. 

Two statements by Albert F. Ziegler in his article, “Uni- 
versalism is Life Centered” are quite significant. (1) “Reli- 
gion is usable only in its liberal state, when it has grown out 
of the needs of the day and represents an expression of action- 
able ideals.” (2) “The religion which is maintained by the 
overwhelming majority of churches today is so far removed 
from life that many social reforms and personal faiths must 
find inspiration and support outside of organized religion.” 

In the article “Universalism, A Philosophy For Living” by 
Clinton Lee Scott, I noticed two more significant statements. 
(1) “And Universalism is a religion hard to live. This is 
because it is based upon moral conduct and ethical action, 
which are always more difficult than assent to theological be- 
liefs.” (2) “Basic within this universalistic view of humanity 
is the belief in the supreme worth of every person.” 

John E, Wood, in his article, “Charter of Our Freedom; 
Foundation of Our Faith,” had the following to say about 
his fourth principle: “We believe in the just retribution for 
sins. Love is greater than evil. Evil can do no damage 
that love cannot repair. Right is more powerful than wrong. 
There is no wrong so wrong that right cannot correct it. Thus 
if it’s right, it is possible.” 

This ‘all adds up, in my mind, as follows: (1) Religious 
ideals are valueless unless they can be applied to the needs 
of man and can be lived in his everyday life. (2) Whereas 
the majority of churches today are interested primarily in 
theological beliefs, Universalism is basicly concerned with 
moral conduct and ethical action. (3) At the very center of 
Universalism are two universal truths: (1) the supreme worth 
of every person; (2) love is greater than evil. 

In the light of the above, I would like to put this ques- 
tion to the followers of Universalism. Since you have faith 
in the fact that love is greater than evil as a moral and ethical 
rule for everyday life rather than a mere theological belief 
how do you explain the fact that most Universalists actively 
participated in the Second World War? Was this not in viola- 
tion of your principle that “there is no wrong so wrong that 
right cannot correct it?” 

Most of the followers of organized religion have ready ex- 
planations for taking part in war because to them the fact 
that love is greater than evil is a mere theological belief but 
to you Universalists it is a moral and ethical rule for every- 
day life—or is it in reality only “a mere theological belief?” 

JOHN SAFRAN 
The Methodist Church 
Cass City, Michigan 


A. U. W. SHOULD NOT BE PARTISAN 


To the Editor: 


I was disturbed to read the concluding paragraph of the 
report of the Social Action Chairman of the New York State 
A.U.W. and her recommendations for “purposeful action” on 
the part of our members against the entirely legitimate ef- 
ae of the C.L.O. to organize the workers of the Southern 
states. 

This business of labeling “subversive” people with whom 
we do not agree politically has, or should have no place 
in the Universalist Church. There are all degrees of political 
thought in our membership—reactionary, conservative, liber- 
al and radical. When one group takes it upon itself to tell 
the others how to vote and what to read in order to vote 
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right, our free Universalist fellowship will soon fade away 
I can name several magazines that have answered Miltoi 
MacKaye’s article, The C.1.0. Invades Dixie in the Octc 
ber Reader’s Digest, but I do not think THE CHRISTIAI 
Leaver has either the space or the patience to start sucl 
a contest. 

I do not know whether or not the A.U.W. has done any 
thing to alleviate the lot of the industrial and agricultura 
workers in the South, but I do know that Operation Dixi 
of the C.I.O. does intend to do something about it. Befor 
we as a church combine against the C.I.O., let us make sur 
we know as much or more about Southern labor condition, 
than they do. Philip Murray, president of the C.1.0., anc 
the many ex-servicemen who are organizing the C.I.O. in th 
South, are on the average just as high-minded and as de 
voted to democratic ideals as the members of the A.U.W 
There is nothing “subversive” about them, and no organiza 
tion of our church, as such, has a right to impugn then 
motives, particularly on the basis of somebody’s magazin« 
article. There are plenty of clubs and political organiza. 
tions outside the church where any of our members wh« 
wish to campaign against the C.I.O. and P.A.C. can work 
freely. As practically every pro-labor radio commentator has 
been dropped from the major networks since the elections 
of November, 1946, the public is getting an ample dose of 
the viewpoint of the foes of the C.I.O. every day, and there 
is no need to line up the members of the Universalist Church 
to join the hue and cry. The Association of Universalist 
Women should not be used for partisan political purposes 
by any of us. If the Social Action Committee is turned into 
a Political Action Committee it will be controlled by the 
group with the biggest axe to grind, and, spiritually, we wil 
end up with about as much influence as the D.A.R. 

I hope the Chairman of the New York State A.U.W. will 
realize there is nothing personal in this protest. We should 
bear in mind the time our Detroit church was picketed by 
a bunch of Presbyterians bearing signs ‘Universalism is the 
Road to Hell.” They consider us “subversive.”” Once any of 
our organizations go into politics, as Universalists, it’s ““good- 
bye” to our Free Church. 

Mrs. Atrrep C, Mornewecx 
Detroit, Michigan. 


OFFERS HELP FOR LONDON UNIVERSALISTS 
To tue Eprror: 


Being a personal friend of Rev. A. Peacock of London, 
England, and knowing the work of our Universalist friends 
there, which was ably recorded recently by Carl Fisher, I 
was impressed by his letter in your issue of Dec. 7, 1946. 
Therein, he makes a practical suggestion that some of us 
here might like to contribute toward their little Chapel at 
Royhill, Sussex, as memorial to our late Universalist veteran 
of ninety-six years, Dr. MacGregor Reid. From personal 
knowledge of this grand old man—not to mention the dire 
straits in which our Cause finds itself in battered old Lon- 
don because of the war, I feel this is an unique opportunity 
and privilege. Our sentiment and sympathy to be expressed 
in tangible and lasting form, to bless the name of an old 
warrior who gave all for Universalism—in the large. 

To be practical—I_ offer my mite of ten dollars—best I 
can do now, to initiate this Fund. Will someone else back it 
up? I shall appreciate publication of this gesture, in the 
hope—yes, and expectation of an answer to this tory, from 
Macedonia,” from the city where stand the Mother of Parlia- 
ments and bulwark of democracy in. Europe. 


; Tuomas TurRRELL 
Kinston, N. C. 
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CHATHAM REPORTS PROGRESS 


‘o THE Eprror: 


» 4 I submit the enclosed on The Chatham Universalist 
phurch: 


How are we progressing? 
I suppose you’d like to know. 
Slowly, steadily we’re gaining, 
And our sign is still on ‘Go.’ 


" Upstairs new plastering 
From base to peak we had. 
It was tinted a warm yellow 
To please both Mom and Dad. 


The steeple, we decided 
Could be left off as well as not, 
But the vestibule we replaced, 
And new shingles and glass were bought. 


{ On the last Sunday in August 
l We met upstairs once more. 
The pipe organ repaired 
And cleaned down to its core. 


Money was kindly loaned us, 

Ten years we have to pay. 

We Since August more than one fourth 
s Has been paid which makes us gay. 


Our needs, they still are many; 
The vestry a lot of work needs, 

The kitchen must be cleaned and remodeled 
Before we have many pleasant feeds. 


| These things will come to pass 
i With volunteer help of our friends, 
! Many have already labored. 
Others will, to achieve these ends. 5 


| Dorornea D. ALLEN 
Chatham, Mass. 
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Tue Maxine or A Preacuer. By W. M. 
Published by The West- 


(96 pp.) 


MAINE WOMEN HELD A CONVENTION 


To Tue Eprror: 

Although the eminent reporter of the Maine State Con- 
vention held in Bangor in September apparently thinks the 
Association of Universalist Women of Maine not worthy of 
his mention, I would like to correct the inference that we are 
dead, and to say that we are not even sleeping, but very much 
alive, and that without fear or prejudice, we hold that our 
Convention held on Tuesday, September 24, in connection 
with the other conventions at Bangor was just as interesting, 
just as well-attended and just as successful as the other ses- 
sions. We had the largest attendance at the discussion 
meetings that followed some of the speakers, and we consider 
that we had the outstanding speaker of the entire Convention 
in the person of charming and versatile Miss Manorama Hi- 
vale of Bombay, India, who recently received her Master’s 
Degree in Philosophy from Radcliffe College and is doing 
further graduate study here in preparation for her return to 
India where she will probably teach in a new college her 
father is opening next June. 

We had excellent reports from our various departments. 
Outstanding was our contribution of $495.25 this year to the 
work at the Clara Barton Camp for Diabetic Girls. We con- 
tributed to the John Murray Endowment Fund and to the 
“Folsom Ferry Beach Cottage.” We participated in the 
Spring Institutes and are active in the Planning Council, in 
which the President of the A.U.W. of Maine is the hard- 
working secretary. 

Officers elected for the year 1946-1947 were as follows: 
Honorary President, Mrs. H. B. Smith, Mechanic Falls; 
President, Rev. Hazel J. Kirk, Rumford; Vice-President, Mrs. 
William E. Gardner, Bangor; Secretary, Mrs. William L. 
Wish, Portland; Treasurer, Mrs. George C. Boorn, Machias. 
Elected Members, Mrs. Donald B. F. Hoyt, Portland; 
Mrs. Evelyn Hoxie, Pittsfield; Mrs. Charles Howe, Rumford. 
District Superintendents. Aroostook, Mrs. MacArthur Swal- 
low; Augusta, Mrs. B. D. McLellan, Waterville; Eastern 
Maine District, Mrs. Gordon Reardon, Dexter; Lewiston- 
Oxford, Rachel M. Beals, Auburn; Portland, Mrs. Charles 
Vickerson, South Portland, 

Hazeu J. Kirk 


Rumford, Maine 


preacher is that he must copy the 
ministry of Jesus, but in spirit, rather 
than in form. He seeks to show the 


$1.00. forms as but useful media for an essen- 


To the older reader, this story is remi- 
iscent of an exciting type of adventure 
story found in the Youth’s Companion 
agazine of some years ago. The tale 
is based on the expedition of the fore- 
and -aft-schooner, United States, to 
the Arctic in 1860. While the book is de- 
signed for boys and girls, even they 
will find no let-down in the fact that the 
ship does not reach the North Pole. In 
every chapter, Mart¥ Kelly is up against 
conditions of the unyielding Northland 
which provide chills and thrills in keep- 
ing with the tale’s title Men Against 
‘The Ice. The book is good enough to 
lend itself to rereading at any time when 
one is in the mood for Arctic adventure. 
Youth may learn of hazard and the way 
men of worth meet hazardous living con- 
ditions of the Arctic from such reading. 
G. H. Woop 
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Men Acarnst tHe Ice. By Everitt Wearily and reluctantly, this reviewer 
Proctor. The Westminster Press. agreed to read this little book, and wear- 
$1.50. ily and reluctantly began his chore. But 

now, chuckling and _ stimulated and 


healthily humbled, he hastens to share 
his find with all those who can take a 
delight in the major and minor moods of 
the preaching art. Dr. Macgregor wrote 
these chapters as addresses for the 1942- 
1943 Warrack Lectures, and selected a 
pattern from the Epistle to the Hebrews 
to be the matrix of an ideal ministry. But 
somehow this approach did not turn out 
to be the most important part of the 
writing. That is to be found in a rich- 
ness of human flavor and a surprisingly 
scintillating wealth of illustration. The 
preacher-reader will be especially grate- 
ful for this, although, in a foreword of 
appreciation for Dr. Macgregor, his 
friend, Dr. A. J. Gossip, also of Glasgow, 
University, gently chides the writer for 
his superabundance of allusion and il- 
lustration. 


Dr. Macgregor’s the 


thesis about 


tial spirit that alone will make a ministry 
vital and Christian. He inveighs against 
the glib “knack of preaching” by quot- 
ing: “Unless a man be excessively dull, 
he can, without warning, lay hold of 
any text in Scripture, and tear and 
tumble it until the hour-glass runs out.” 
Dr. Macgregor also reminds of the man 
who was transporting a dead body 
which he wanted people to think was 
a living being. But it always slipped off 
the seat, no matter how it was propped. 
“Tt needs something inside it,” said the 
poor burden-bearer. And Dr. Macgregor 
does not hesitate to say that both 
preachers and sermons need to have 
something inside... aliquid intus. 

The subjects treated include: “The 
Making of a Preacher Through Knowl- 
edee of God”; “The Making of a 
Preacher Through Knowledge of Man”; 
“The Enriching of a Preacher Through 
Reading”; “The Theme and Quality of 
the Preaching Which Should Ensue.” 


M. A. R. 
4] 


Association of Universalist Women 


16 Beacon Street, Boston 8, Massachusetts 


FINDING A SITE FOR 
THE RURAL STATION 


When the College decided to move 
back to Nanking after the coming of 
peace, we wondered and considered 
whether the rural work done in West 
China could be continued in Nanking, 
since before the war we had no such 
work here. Our staff discussed this, and 
we talked it over with Mr. Wu and 
faculty members interested in rural ser- 
vice. We felt that rural rehabilitation 
would be very important in the coming 
years and that we might have a great 
opportunity to do social rehabilitation 
work. Finally we decided to continue 
the rural service work at Nanking. 


I. The problem we faced in finding 
a suitable location. 


On our return our first work was to 
locate a suitable site. We spent from 
July 20 to August 24 investigating the 
possibilities of ten different towns. We 
went of our own accord to five places; 
the Presbyterian and Methodist missions 
urged us to visit three where they have 
rural churches, and church members of 
_ two other towns took us to see their 
towns. These places were from 5 to 
20 miles (15-60 li) from Nanking. 

For eight years these towns have been 
occupied by the Japanese. Early in the 
war most of the people left before the 
Japanese arrived, but came back dur- 
ing the war years. They found that 
their equipment, clothes, furniture had 
disappeared; buildings were destroyed; 
they had no place to live. Then they 
picked up the pieces of broken bricks 
and tile scattered around and built one 
or two rooms, settling down to the 
simplest of lives. In several towns 
near Nanking the buildings were all 
completely destroyed, for in the “burnt 
earth policy” the government forced the 
people to destroy buildings in advance 
of the Japanese march. In some towns 
bombing did its destruction, and Jap- 
anese soldiers tore down wooden struc- 
tures for wood for fuel. Guerrillas, also 
in some instances fired buildings in order 
to force Japanese out. 


The rural churches in these districts 
were treated as other buildings. Often 
only walls and roofs remained standing. 
Temples and schools suffered in the 
same way. For this reason we met the 
same problem everywhere—we could not 
get or rent any building for our work. 
The zoning of areas near Nanking 
also complicated our problem. We 
found that some places were considered 
as a military area, others set aside for 
industrial expansion, and still others to 
be reserved as public parks. If a cer- 
tain village or town happened to be in 
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any one of these three types of special 
areas, then the people’s land is taken 
by the Government, and most of the 
rural people—move away. In this area 
there are five such zones. 

Also we wanted a site on a bus line 
not too far from Nanking, so that col- 
lege students and faculty members could 
come out to visit us or do investigation 
work in sociology and allied fields. 


Il. The reasons we chose Shen Hwa 
Cheng. 


Shen Hwa Cheng had, we felt, much 
to recommend it. 

(a) It is easily reached, being 35 hi 
from Nanking, with a bus service five 
times a day. One can go from “the 
Circle” (Hsin Chieh Kou) in about 45 
minutes. 

(b) It is a completely rural area. 
There are 300 families in this market- 
town, about 80 of which have small 
shops—e.g. tea-houses, soybean shops, 
rice shops. Near the town there are 
more than 50 villages in the midst of 
farming land. 

(c) There are several organizations 


which we can co-operate with. The Nan-’ 


king Theological Seminary had a prac- 
tice center in this place before the war, 
but this work was stopped twice during 
the war. This spring when the Semin- 
ary returned to Nanking, the center 
was opened as a practice center for 
their students. 

(d) The leaders of the local govern- 
ment are very enthusiastic that we 
should start some work for women. 
Since there has been no chance for them 
to study, most of them are illiterate. 

Still there was the problem that we 
had no building. We were at first of- 
fered a temple given over to the wor- 
ship of the earth god. This public 
building contained two rooms and a 
hall where some idols with frightful 
faces sat. One proposal was that the 
idols should be moved away. Then the 
people of the town protested and so 
we felt it was not a suitable place 
for the Center. We felt disappointed. 
We could not establish our work there 
without a building, and with the tre- 
mendous cost of building materials and 
workmen, to build was out of the ques- 
tion. 

When we went back on the first of 
September we were so happy, because the 
Yuen family told us that a building 
occupied by soldiers for several months 
was now empty and could be rented; 
the government had sent the soldiers 
to another town just a few days be- 
fore. 

This building was the biggest one in 
town—the only big one saved! The 


owner was a widow whose husband di 
last year. She has six daughters, b 
no son. Three daughters are marrie 
The fifth one is very capable, helpi 
her mother to manage the househo. 
Since we are a woman’s organizatic 
they welcome us to use the house. Th 
gave us two big halls for our work, a: 
two bedrooms. Although it it not . 
ideal place for the Rural Service Cent 
it is much better than the earth-g 
temple. We decided to-rent the hou. 

Mr. Yuen and his daughter-in-l 
were eager to help us. They promis 
to get a man to clean the house, a: 
to order beds, tables, chairs, and kitch 
utensils for us before we returned. Fe 
ing that everything swas satisfactor: 
settled,.we returned to Ginling on Se 
tember 2. 


III. Workers. 

Miss Hsiung Ya-na has gone this f 
to America to study in Cornell Univ 
sity. Although we miss her very mu 
and lack her capable assistance, ° 
know that when she returns she ¥ 
give much greater service to rural wom 
and children in China. We feel hap 
for her and have placed a great ho 
inher. 

This fall we have two new worke 
Miss Chiang Yen-wen and Shih Loh- 
Miss Chiang is a Ginling graduate 
1946, with a major in Sociology. § 
has had practical work in our ru 
center in West China, at Chung ] 
Chang last summer. I am sure she ¥ 
be very helpful in this new proje 
Both these workers have arrived 
Ginling and we are now making ple 
to go to the country on September | 
It will be in some ways difficult to st: 
work in a new place, but it will be ve 
interesting to see what we can do 
this strange town. 


THE FEEDING STATION 
IN THE COUNTRY 

Gingling College Rural Service § 
tion co-operated with CNRRA to st 
on October 3 a feeding station on Cl 
Hwa Cheng. CNRRA provided m 
and olive oil for the children, nurs 
and expectant mothers. Children ¥ 
live near at hand come every day 
drink milk, and those who live sc 
distance away take milk home w 
them. We have 350 children who t. 
milk home twice a week, and 220 ¢ 
dren come to drink milk every d 
Their ages are from two weeks to twa 
years. They come from 20 vile 
within a radius of 20 li. We hav 
refuse many: our station is suppose 
provide for 500 children, and now we 
caring for 570. 
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(MERICAN FRIENDSHIP 
hOGRAM JANUARY 26 
‘{@BRUARY 2, 9, 16 


i 
)4Our purpose for the American Friend- 
itp Program may be summed up as 


“¥To recognize the worth of individuals 


To appreciate Negro people and their 
ontributions to our country’s life. 
To become acquainted with the work 
jof our church among Negroes. 

To do something to foster better race 
dbrelations. 


The American Friendship Program of- 
jrs opportunity for church school pu- 
ls to learn about our denominational 
Jogram at Jordan Neighborhood House 


‘Jordan Neighborhood House has been 
fnovated and made more attractive. The 
ont room on the first floor has been 
wnverted into a library for the chil- 
“ren and youth of the community. Ac- 
(vities in the building include kinder- 
firten, mother and child clinics, mothers’ 
b, home makers’ club for girls, game 
om for boys, story hour and library. 
he offerings go toward general ex- 
mses and salaries of workers. 


iP 
os AND 
VAMPHLETS ON RACE 


Order of Universalist Publishing House 
- borrow of General Sunday School 
issociation Loan Library, 16 Beacon 
treet, Boston, Mass.) 


two Is A Team, by Lorraine and Jerrold 
feim $1.75. 

fy Happy Days $2.15 and A Child’s 
ory of the Negro $2.75—by Jane Dab- 
ley Shackelford 

lobe, by Stella Gentry Sharpe, $1.00 
illy Bates, by Mabel Garrett Wagner, 
Je 

_ Primary Teacher's Guide on Negro- 
Thite Relationships, by Blanche Hoke, 
5e 


7 


or Juniors: 

‘all Me Charley, by Jesse Jackson, $2.00 
e Sing America, by Marion Cuthbert, 

1.00 : 

_ Junior Teacher's Guide on Negro- 

Vhite Relationships, by Josephine Z. 

Tichols, 25c 


anuary 18, 1947 


JORDAN 
] NEIGHBORHOOD HOUSE \ 


With May Cunnings| 


For Junior and Senior High Youth: 


Let’s Get Together, by Frances Nall, 25c 
One World-One Family, by Frances 
Nall, a leader’s Guide for above, 50c 
Know-Then Act, by Margaret C. Mc- 
Culloch. 25c 


Sense and Nonsense About Race, by 
Ethel J. Alpenfels. 25c 


Discussion and Program Suggestions for 
Youth on the Christian and Race, by 
Elizabeth Nixon, 25c 


Color Blind: A White Woman Looks ‘at 
the Negro, by Margaret Halsey, $2.50 
The Negro in America, Maxwell Stewart, 
Public Affairs Pamphlet No. 95, 10c 


The Races of Mankind, Benedict and 
Weltfish, Public Affairs Pamphlet No. 
85, 10c 


Race Relations Packet, “Why Not Try 
Brotherhood?” Federal Council of 
Churches, 10c 


A NEW SET OF PICTURES 


A new set of 12 pictures, entitled 
Portraits of Ten Outstanding Americans 
of Negro Omgin painted by Laura 
Wheeler Waring and Betsy Graves Rey- 
neau, is now available. The set contains 
10 black and white prints, photographs 
of paintings, with accompanying bio- 
graphical script, for $1. The same, in 
post card size, without the script, costs 
15c. These have been prepared by the 
Friendship Press and may be ordered 
through the Universalist Publishing 
House. Among the characters included 
are Marian Anderson, musician, George 
Washington Carver, scientist, Charles R. 
Drew, surgeon, Mary McLeod Bethune, 
college president. The portraits from 


Church Schools and Religious Education 


General Sunday School Association, Universalist Church of America, 16 Beacon Street, Boston 8 


which these pictures are reproduced 
form an exhibit sponsored by the Har- 
mon Foundation. This exhibit is now 
on tour and is being seen in many cities 
throughout the United States. The New 
York Times, commenting upon the ex- 
hibit in an editorial on May 4, said: 
“The members of this little gallery, 
which could be much enlarged, may be 
taken to indicate in some degree the 
ee achievements of a gifted peo- 
ple. 


IN BRIEF 


Leadership Courses have been set up 
by the North Carolina State Committee 
of Religious Education to reach all 
teachers in the church schools of the 
Eastern N. C. Churches. The first theme 
will be “The Purposé of Religious Edu- 
cation.” On four evenings in January 
this will be discussed in each of four 
churches, under the leadership of the 
Rev. M. W. Cobb. February’s theme 
will be: “How to Teach the Bible,” led 
by the Rev. R. E. Davis. 


To date (January 6) the International 
Friendship Offering forwarded by Uni- 
versalist church schools amounts to 
$1304.24. 


Thoughts of God for Boys and Girls in 
Winter Time, Vol. 11 No. 4 is the cur- 
rent number of this little book of read- 
ings dedicated “to the boys and girls 
who use this book and grow in their 
knowledge and understanding of God.” 
It is published by the Connecticut 
Council of Churches, for $1.00 per year, 
to individual subscribers, and 25c per 
copy; or for 75c per year, to churches, 
in quantity, or 20c per copy. Some 
churches order a copy for each family 
in the church having boys and girls 
six to twelve years of age. Church 
school teachers and leaders of worship 
find them full of usable stories, litanies, 
hymns and pictures. (They may be 
ordered through the Universalist Pub- 
lishing House.) 


An Adult Study group has been formed 
at West Somerville Universalist Church, 
to meet five Thursday evenings during 
January. The group will study the 
origins, doctrines and implications of 
Universalism, under the leadership of 
the minister, Fred L. Harrison. <A 
number of people expressed a need for 
knowing more about our liberal relig- 
ious faith, and this class is offered to 
meet their need. 


Now is the time to begin making plans 
for sending church school leaders to 
summer institutes. 
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News of Churches and Church People | 


Dr. Manning Resigns Hartford Pastorate 
Leaves a Strong Church for Successor 
Accepts Call To Avon, Illinois 


A distinguished pastorate will come 
to a close when Dr. Stanley Manning 
leaves the West Hartford Universalist 
Church, February first next. Dr. Mann- 
ing has resigned his Hartford post and 
will become minister of the Federated 
Congregational-Universalist Church of 
Avon, Illinois, February 1. Avon is Mrs. 
Manning’s former home. 

During his pastorate at West Hart- 
ford, Dr. Manning has served both the 
church and the community well. He has 
been president of the Hartford Council 
of Churches and president of the Con- 
necticut Council of Churches. Under 
his leadership, this body has pioneered 
in progressive churchmanship. 

Since he accepted the call te the 
ministry of the church in 1933, Dr. 
Manning has given himself without 
stint, first to his own parish duties and 
then to the larger community. The re- 
sult is a strong church with a fine pro- 
gram of service for all ages. 

With the beginning of the New Year, 
the single organization unifying Church 
and Parish goes into effect in West 
Hartford. The new corporation, to be- 
come legal as soon as the Legislature 
acts upon the new charter, will be 
known as the Church of the Redeemer, 
Universalist. This is a name well known 
throughout Greater Hartford, and is a 
valuable asset. Under this new organ- 
ization, an Executive Council becomes 
the governing body between meetings 
of the Church. It is composed of a 
Chairman, Clerk, Treasurer and Assist- 
ant Treasurer, and the chairmen of the 
Board of Deacons, the Board of Trus- 
tees, the Board of Education, the Wo- 
men’s Co-ordinating Committee and the 
Young People’s Fellowship. The Board 
of Deacons becomes responsible, not 
only for Communion Services and Be- 
nevolences, but for the conduct of wor- 
ship, church attendance and member- 
ship, and arrangements for music. The 
Board of Trustees becomes largely a 
committee on property and finance. 

The Church shared in the United 
Canvass sponsored by the Greater Hart- 
ford Federation of Churches, and did 
better than the Five Year Program calls 
for. Individual pledges were increased 
from ten thousand one hundred dollars a 
year ago to over eleven thousand five 
hundred dollars for 1947. Church attend- 
ance on Sunday mornings this Fall has 
increased over the corresponding Sun- 
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FROM BUDAPEST, HUNGARY 
CARLETON FISHER WRITES: 
“My first impression of Hungary 
and of Budapest is a most depress- 
ing one. The devastation is wide- 
spread here, and one observes signs 
of misery and suffering that were 


not so apparent even in Prague. So 


many of the buildings were de- 


stroyed or damaged that housing is 


ata premium. Fuel is very scarce. 


days last year by ten and one-half per 
cent and Church School attendance by 
more than twenty per cent. The young 
people’s meetings are larger and more 
enthusiastic, although exact attendance 
records have not been kept. Ten mem- 
bers have been received into the Church 
this Fall, making a total of thirty-four 
for the year 1946, and over two hundred 
and fifty during the present pastorate. 

On October 20 the second annual 
Harvest Festival was held, with the 
chancel decorated even more beautifully 
than a year ago, the picture of which 
appeared on the cover of Tur Curts- 
TIAN Leaver for November 16. Attend- 
ance at the church service was consid- 
erably larger and over one hundred and 
thirty were served at the dinner which 
followed the service. 

Christmas Sunday marked the cul- 
mination of months of work on the 
Christmas Pageant, an elaborate pres- 
entation of the traditional Christmas 
story in music and pantomime. This 
was the sixteenth presentation, starting 
in 1924, and continuing each year 
through 1939, except the one year when 
the new Church was being built. It was 
discontinued during the war years, but 
presented again this year with an almost 
entirely new cast. Before the Pageant 
there was a processional of the Senior and 
Junior Choirs and of the Church School 
members in costumes portraying vari- 
ous Christmas customs, so that there 
were more than a hundred participants. 
The congregation completely filled the 
Church, with fifty or more standing. 


TUFTS COLLEGE 


A Seat of Learning — 
in New England | 


Unusual Resources 


Welcomes returning 
veterans 


Leonard Carmichael, Ph.D., LL.D., President 


For information address: 
Medford 55, Massachusetts 


EDUCATION FOR 
LIBERAL MINISTRY 


Theological School of 


ST. LAWRENCE UNIVERSITY 


Thorough Religious 
Education Course 
Freedom and Fellowship 


Write for information 


DEAN J. M. ATWOOD 
CANTON, N. Y. 


SIDEWALK SERMON 


How bountiful is Nature 
Capable of producing plenty 
For all who dwell on earth 
Yet many live in dire want 
While a few want for nothing 
All because of human nature 


SELFISH MAN! 
— Brainard F. Gibbons 
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(Obituaries 


LILLIAN SWART TURNER 


f Lilian Swart Turner, widow of 
Julius J. Turner, died at the Fox Me- 


December 20, 1946, after a short illness. 


Mrs. Turner was born in West Daven- 
Wport, N. Y., May 15, 1858. She was the 
jonly living charter member of the 

Chapin Memorial Universalist Church 
of Oneonta, having united with that 
ichurch in 1878. 

Through her long life-time, she served 
it her church well in the capacity of church 
| school teacher, President of the Mission 
Society, State President of the National 
! Women’s Missionary Association, Trus- 
Itee of the local church board and its 
chairman for six years. 

A member of the Daughters of the 
American Revolution, she was a loyal 
|, supporter of every civic call which came. 
1She gave generously of her time, her 
|thought and her substance to her church 
jand to every worth-while movement. 
Although in her eighty-ninth year, no 
fone ever thought in terms of years 
twhen talking with Mrs. Turner for her 
|vision was world-wide. She not only 
jsupported her local church and its ac- 
| tivities, but the missionary efforts of 
tt The Universalist Church of America and 
:its allied bodies. 
| She is survived by a sister, Mrs. 
}Mary Swart Brown, who is also a loyal 
;supporter of the Universalist church. 

The services were held on December 
23, in the Chapin Memorial Universalist 
Church. The Rey. Charles A. Wyman 
| officiated, assisted by the Rev. Rich- 

ard H. Bird, Jr. 


i ANNA BRIGGS BARSTOW 


Miss Anna Briggs Barstow of Lynn passed 
| away December 22, at the age of eighty-nine, 
after a long period of invalidism. Miss Bar- 
stow was for some forty-five years a member 
and worker in the Lynn Church, conducting 
jan adult Bible class, and serving the Church 
School in other capacities. In later years, 
Miss Barstow was well-known to Universal- 
ists because of her unfailing attendance 
at conventions and conferences. She had a 
)childlike faith in God and her fellowman, 
jand a love for her Church which brought 
ther hobbling to her place therein long after 
her physical strength was equal to the 


idrain. She kept her soul on top. 


/MRS. ARTHUR N. YATES 


Mrs. Arthur N. Yates, mother of 
|Harriet Yates Walker, who for ten 
years was Field Worker for the General 
Sunday School Association, died at the 
Johnston Nursing Home in Malden, 
Mass., on November 2, 1946. 


i 
January 18, 1947 


bad storm 


LEWIS PLIMPTON EVERETT 


Lewis Plimpton Everett, one of the 

oldest residents of Newton Upper Falls, 
died at his home November 14. Funeral 
services were held at the Newton 
Cemetery Chapel, November 16, the 
Reverend Dana E. Klotzle of Wellesley 
officiating. Mr. Everett was a direct, 
descendant of Sir Richard Everett, bar- 
onet, who was also the ancestor of Ed- 
ward Everett, statesman, Governor of 
Massachusetts and president of Harvard 
College. On his mother’s side, he was 
descended from Kenelm Winslow, 
brother of Governor John Winslow, the 
first Governor of the Massachusetts Bay 
Colony. 
’ For many years he was associated 
with the First National Bank of Boston, 
and in later years was well known in 
insurance and real estate groups through- 
out Massachusetts. He was a staunch 
Universalist and was treasurer of the 
Universalist Men’s Club of Boston. 

Mr. Everett leaves his widow, Adel- 
aide Louise (Sawyer) Everett, and two 
sons, Dr. Winchester Winslow Everett 


of Boston and Newton, Norman Sawyer. 


Everett of West Barnstable, and a 
daughter, Madeleine Chilton Everett. 


MANCHESTER CHURCH GETS 
GIFT FOR HEATING PLANT 

In Manchester, New Hampshire, new 
families have come into the parish and 
are taking hold as though they meant 
business. A kindergarten has been or- 
ganized with Mrs. Mollie Walker as the 
teacher. The young people (twenty- 
eight in number) have purchased a 
modern record player, two loud speakers 
and microphone. During the Christmas 
season they placed the amplifiers in 
the church tower and played chimes 
and hymns much to the pleasure of 
people in the community. Christmas 
Sunday, the pastor announced that At- 
torney and Mrs. Louis Wyman had sent 
him a check of five hundred fifty-one 
dollars, the estimated cost of an oil 
burner for the church. In spite of a 
about sixty children and 
adults gathered at the church for a 
covered dish supper and Christmas par- 
ty, the week before Christmas. Santa 
appeared in the person of Samuel Hunt 
and generously remembered everybody, 
especially Mr. Willis. 


CHURCH HARMONIES 
OLD AND NEW 


We have “available about 200 copies of 
Church Harmonies New and Old for the 
payment of transportation. Books in fair 
condition. Write D. J. Brown, 16 Beacon 
St., Boston 8, Mass. 


LIV 
| HANT 
\7 RIV ME, Nellie E. Friend 

invigore 
—os restorative oy a Me } 


weary 
ting iE and @ 
om “pe for 9 
ore 
tired body: - 


THOUGHTS FOR TODAY 
by William Wallace Rose 


_ doily mental refreshment. Informal “'shirte 
sleeve" talks directly from an under- 
standing heart... $1 


ONLY MORE SURE 
by Daniel Smythe 
— poetry inspired on the field of battle, a stirring 
re-assurance of courage..... $1.5 


AT YOUR BOOKSTORE 


A RELIGION FOR GREATNESS 
by Clarence R. Skinner 


The Universals in Christianity brought to light by a 
competent scholar. $2 


‘3 Ay ©! 
Pete to Des $2 


LOCAL and DISTANT 


GREATER BOSTON 


SINCE 1832 


John Murray Calendar 


for 1947 


Beautiful photography and attrac- 
tive style make this Calendar a gift 
item to give for Christmas. 
to use on the desk or hang on the 
wall. 


Universalist Publishing House 
16 Beacon St., Boston 8, Mass. 


Good 
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THE 


ST. LAWRENCE UNIVERSITY 


Canton, New York 


A Liberal Arts College 
Devoted in peace as in war 
to the preparation of young 
men and women for positions 
of leadership and responsibil- 
ity in government, business, 


and the professions, with 
especial consideration for 
veterans. 


Eucens Garrett BEWKES 
President 


THE BETHANY UNION FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


A UNIVERSALIST INSTITUTION 
256 Newbury St., Boston, Mass. 


Offers the advantage of a comfortable 
home to young women of moderate means, 
The 
Union is within easy access of all parts 


both business women and students. 


of Boston. 


Attractive rates for room and board, in- 
cluding light and heat. 


For further information write to 
Mrs. Pearl S. Dumas, 
Acting Superintendent 

256 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 


FRANK A. DEWICK, President 


TUFTS COLLEGE 


School of Religion 


A Training Center 
for Liberal Ministers 
and Church Workers 


Five $1000 Fellowships avail- 


able to aid college graduates 
in training for the ministry of 
the Universalist Church 


For information address: 


JOHN M. RATCLIFF, DEAN 
Tufts College, 
Medford 55, Mass. 


UNIVERSALISM SPEAKS 

A second series of radio talks will 
be given under the auspices of the 
Massachusetts Convention, “10-10,’ 
Program of Advance over WMEX, 
1510 Ke. Monday evenings at 8:15 
o'clock. 
January 6 Rev. Frank B. Chatterton 


Cambridge 
January 13 Rev. Robert M. Rice 
Arlington 
January 20 Rev. Wallace G. Fiske 
Haverhill 
January 27 Rev. Arthur W. Webster 
Salem 
February 3 Rev. Robert H. Barber 
Lawrence 


EVERETT ACTIVITIES 


A Christmas Bazaar, sponsored by the 
Women’s Union of the Everett, Mass. 
church, was held Wednesday, Decem- 
ber 11. The general co-chairmen were 
Mrs. Sidney Listernick and Mrs. Walton 
Hall. Co-chairmen of the luncheon bar 
were Mrs. Joseph E. Maxcy and Mrs. 
Jessie N. MacKenzie. Assisting the 
co-chairmen were: Mrs. Elmore An- 
drews, Mrs. Chester Brown, Mrs. Gor- 
don E. Emerson, Mrs. William H. Ewell, 
Mrs. Ralph B. Grace, Mrs. Charles E. 
Seeley, Mrs. Henry G. Harrison, Mrs. 
Wesley M. Macdonald and Mrs. Eliza- 
beth Stone. 


The Bazaar tables and chairmen were 
as follows: Christmas gifts, cards and 
stationery, Mrs. Emerson Whitman and 
Mrs. Carroll Penney; white elephant. 
Mrs. John L. Harrison; children’s ar- 
ticles, Mrs. Edward Starr; remembrance, 
Margaret L. Coburn; food and nov- 
elties, Mrs. Joshua E. Buck; costume 
jewelry, Mrs. Frederic A. Mooney; 
handkerchiefs, Mrs. Stephen C. Querolo; 
apron and fancy work, Mrs. Eugene H. 
Tobey; books, Mrs. Wallace R. Dunbar; 
plants, Mrs. Ralph B. Grace; grab bag, 
the church school, Elva Lerene Starr, 
chairman of the committee. 


Under the chairmanship of Mrs. 
Eugene H. Tobey, a supper was served 
to one hundred and seventy persons. 
Assisting Mrs. Tobey were Mrs. John 
L. Harrison, Mrs. Elizabeth Stone and 
Mrs. Maude Bradford. The president 
of the Women’s Union is Mrs. Robert 
C. Brown. The bazaar produced a pro- 
fit of eleven hundred dollars. 


A Christmas Party was held Saturday 
afternoon, December 21. A Christmas 
story was read to the children of our 
Primary Department by Doris K. Har- 
rison, director of church school recrea- 
tion. 


On Saturday afternoon, December 98, 
three reels of sound film were shown to 
the pupils, parents and teachers of our 
Primary Department. It is our plan 
to have movies from time to time both 
fer church school members and for gen- 
eral parish get-togethers. 


f4:.. STAINED GLASS 
sek. WINDOWS 


WX MIDITTSMORGR55° 


or. 16; ASHBURTON PLACE 


;2!, BOSTON & MASS: 


Dean Academy and Junior Cellege 


Franklin, Mass. 


Delightfully located in a beautiful 
old New England town. 

Homelike atmosphere for boys and 
girls working together under normal 
life conditions. 

Courses of study offered on the High 
School and Junior College levels. 

Intensive review courses in prepara- 
tion for college entrance requirements 
in the Academy. 

Junior College courses that major 
in Secretarial Science, Business, Com- 
mercial Art, Fashion Design, Medical 
Assistant, Medical Secretarial, Home 
Economics and Liberal Arts. 

Send for catalog. Specify which. 
WILLIAM C. GARNER 
Headmaster and President 


Another Prentice-Hall Triumph! 


The 


story of Barabbas, 
whom the crowd, chose in preference 


the thief, 


to Jesus. Emery Bekessy had’ the 
collaboration of the Biblical historian, 
Andreas Hemberger of Austria, in 
writing this book. 


Order your copies from 


UNIVERSALIST 
PUBLISHING HOUSE 


16 Beacon Street, Boston 8, Mass. 
SAS 


THE CHRISTIAN LEADER 


HVILLIAM D. KERR RESIGNS 
AS ILLINOIS TREASURER 

After more than twenty-five years of 
service as treasurer of the Illinois Uni- 
versalist Convention, William D. Kerr 
of Chicago and Oak Park has submitted 
dis resignation to the Executive Board 
of the Convention. The Executive Com- 
mittee has accepted this resignation 
with regret. 
Mr. Kerr’s long term of office has 
ffoeen marked by a singular concern for 
the welfare of The Universalist Church. 
{de has been unsparing with his time 
fiand talents in the administration cf his 
jofiice. The strong financial condition of 
tthe Convention is a product of his loy- 
Walty and administrative efficiency. More- 
‘Hover he has been a strong voice and a 
jsound judgment in the decisions of the 
gExecutive Committee. Universalism in 
HMlinois has benefited much from his 
ivision, foresight and faithful handling 
If his office. 
The Executive Board has asked Mr. 
Paul Herschel of Peoria to serve as 
ltreasurer until the next annual meeting 
of the Convention. Mr. Herschel is a 
member of the Executive Board and a 
iitrustee of the Universalist Church of 
America. 
PERSONAL 

| The Rockport Herseys are in Regens- 
berg, Bavaria, where Theodore Her- 
sey is serving in the United States Army 
of Occupation. 


{ 


THE WAY 


DR. GREENWAY ACQUIRES 
SABINE BARING GOULD 
MANUSCRIPT 


Dr. Cornelius Greenway of All Souls 
Universalist Church, Brooklyn, N. Y., 
the owner of a famous collection of 
autographs, has recently acquired pos- 
session of the longhand signed manu- 
script of Sabine Baring Gould’s lovely 
hymn, “Now The Day Is Over.” This 
hymn was written by Dr. Gould in 1865 
when he was curate in charge of the 
mission district, Horbury Bridge, Eng- 
land. 

Dr. Greenway’s manuscript contains 
all eight stanzas of this lovely hymn on 
the twenty-fourth verse of the first 
chapter of Proverbs and on the eighth 
verse of the fourth Psalm. 


CAMP CHICKADEE— 
CAMP FOREST HILLS 


GROTON, NEW HAMPSHIRE 
BOYS 4-12; GIRLS 4-15 
Beautiful, Healthful Location 
Adequate Buildings and Land 
Safe Bathing, Swimming and Boating 
Excellent Food, Well Prepared 
Mature Counselors 
The Advantages of An Expensive 
Camp At A Moderate Charge 
e Only 115 Miles From Boston 
e References Furnished 
An Early Registration Advisable 
Owned and Directed by the 


Rev. and Mrs. Robert Lewis Weis 
Harrisville, Rhode Island. 


PREACH THE WORD 


Crackling 


A preacher took charge of a church in 
another town. Shortly after going 
there he required ‘the services of a phy- 
sician and, on the advice of one of his 
parishioners, called in a doctor noted 
for his ability properly to emphasize a 
good story, but who attended church 
rarely. He proved very satisfactory 
to the young preacher but for some rea- 
son, could not be induced to render a 
bill. Finally, the preacher, becoming 
alarmed at the inroads the bill might 
make in his modest salary, went to the 
physician and said: “See here, doctor, 
I must know how much I owe you.” 

After some urging, the physician 
said: “Well, I'll tell you what I'll do 
with you. They say you’re a pretty 
good preacher, and you seem to think 
I’m a fair doctor, so I'll make this 
bargain with you. Ill do all I can to 
keep you out of heaven if you do all 
you can to keep me out of hell, and 
it won't cost either of us a cent. Is it 
a go?” 


NEW RECRUIT 
FOR LIBERALISM 


The Rev. and.Mrs. Donald W. Law- 
son announce the birth of a son Richard 
Arthur, at Albion, New York, Decem- 
ber 28, 1946. Mr. Lawson is the min- 
ister of the Pullman Memorial Univer- 
salist Church of Albion. 


E. Stanley Jones 


Roy L. Smith 


Here is the way for everything, 
everywhere and in every circum- 
stance, presented in a simple, 
beautiful, prayerful manner. It 
leads on and up, slowly, firmly, 
until the reader emerges into the 
knowledge of total Christian life. 
It is fine reading both from a liter- 
ary and spiritual point of view. $1 


With vivid portraits of prophets, 
scholars, apostles, and revealing 
sketches of their historical back- 
grounds the author brings to the 
present day preacher the knowl- 
edge of the Word that must be 
preached. From the lives of such 
great men of the past, the minister 
will find renewed inspiration. Dr. 
Smith is a skilled story-teller and 


d preacher. Ready April 28. 
RACISM: A WORLD ISSUE SE ha hee af wae 


Edmund D. Soper LIVING MEMORIALS 


J. Randolph Sasnett 


Against a clear historical background this book presents 
the issues at stake in the world, and the reasons for racial 
prejudice. It shows how racism has affected, and is still af- 
fecting, the economic, religious, and political phases of 
life today. Several years of group research and study form 
the background for this clear and cogent presentation. 

$2.50 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF WAR AND PEACE 
Albert C. Knudson 


Here is a constructive memorial policy adaptable to the 
small or large church, to the limited or liberal income. 
The program may fittingly be accorded the living as well 
as the dead. It shows pastors how to channel the deep 
human desire to give permanence to precious associations. 

$2.50 


WHERE THE NEW WORLD BEGINS 
James Reid 


The author is one of the home-front heroes of the last war, 
having been bombed out of his parish on the channel coast 
of England. Here he proclaims the ideals, the motives, and 
the desires that are essential to both personal and world 
renewal. It is truly a guide to inspirational living. $2 


Dr. Knudson deals with man’s rationalization for war, its 
causes, and the now systematic modern struggle for world 
peace. He traces peace movements through the ages, and 
analyzes today’s peace plans in the light of future security. 
This is a basic and thorough guide to a problem about 
which concern has become deep and widespread. 
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AT 
January 18, 1947 


UNIVERSALIST CHURCH OF AMERICA 
UNIFIED APPEAL 1946 - 1947 
THE NEED | 


$ 50.000 
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MISSIONS 


A good start since the opening of the Unified Appeal 
November 1, 1946, but gifts must come in greater volume 
and size to enable us to keep the work of your church 
efficient and effective. UNIVERSALISM IS THE ANSWER! 
But we need YOUR loyal support in giving your Fair Share 
as soon as possible or at least by sending in your pledge 
at once to be paid by August 31, 1947. 

peeeennnnnnnnnnnnnnannneninnnsnen TEAR(OFY AND MAID IO tiniest eee : 
3 Universalist Church of America Unified Appeal, 16 Beacon St., Boston 8, Mass. 
Ill give my Fair Share gladly! 2 

I pledge $ to be paid (cash (J monthly [by August 31, 1947 
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Name of church = 


48 THE CHRISTIAN LEAD) 


